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FEVER look a gift-horse in the 
mouth,” is an old proverb, but 
the advice should not always 
be followed. The circumstance 
that prompts us to make this 
observation we will refer to 
presently ; first, let us ramble 
a bit in the fair county of Kent. 
Everybody is out of town— 
London isempty. Is it really ? 
One who went to the Crystal 
Palace last Saturday morning, 
and saw nineteen thousand persons 
in the midst of wonders of art, listen- 
ing to such a concert fora shilling 
as would have gratified the most 
fastidious, or who had tried to take 
places for the opera at her Majesty’s 
Theatre that night, and couldn’t get 
them; or who saw the Surrey Music-hall on 
Sunday morning packed full of worshippers, or 
got mixed up with the stream of life that filled 
the New-road in the evening of that same day of 
rest,—might reasonably doubt the assertion. 
Nevertheless, it is true, comparatively speaking : 
Grosvenor-square, Belgravia, aud Tyburnia are 
desolate, and some member or other of every 
household, Smith, Jones, and Robinson, has 
flitted, or far or near, to unbend for awhile, 
and get fresh air. When the warm weather 
comes, as old Chaucer sings,— 








« Then longen folk to go on pilgrimages.” 
And though we cannot literally add with him,— 
** And specially from every shire’s end 
Of England, to Cunterhury they wend, 


The holy blissful martyr for to seek, 
That them hath holpen when that they were sick ;”- 


we will take the liberty of pointing out this 
city and its neighbourhood, as we have before 
now done in the case of other places, to such 
of our inquiring readers as want an object 
for a jaunt, and by any chance have not seen it. 
Every one recollects how that the sight of 
three English boys, exposed for sale in the 
market-place at Rome, with their faces “ full 
of light and brightness,” first interested Bishop 
Gregory in the people of this island, and led 
him afterwards, when Pope, to send forth 
Augustine with forty monks as missionaries, to 
this country, at the time that Ethelbert reigned 
over the kingdom of Kent with a Christian Queen, 
Bertha. Not far from Ramsgate they landed : 
then they went to Canterbury, and soon we 
find them worshipping with the Queen in St. 
Martin’s, a building on the east side of the 
city, but probably not the structure now on 
the site. Onthe 2nd of June, 597, Ethelbert 
was baptized, and after that soon followed the 
foundation of the cathedral, and the commence- 
ment of what ultimately came to be called 
St. Augustine’s Monastery. Canterbury was 
the cradle of our Christianity, with the mother 
cathedral, and, in St. Martin’s, the mother 
church. 

A right glorious cathedral it now is, well 
placed, 511 feet long, with its central tower 
rising to a height of 227 feet, and displaying in 
the various parts of the building all the styles 
of architecture which prevailed from the end of 
the eleventh century up to the sixteenth, with 
numberless tombs of men who have made his- 
tory, fine specimens of early art, and undying 
associations. Burnt by the Danes in 1011, it 
was rebuilt by Lanfranc in the eight years fol- 
lowing 1070. Between 1096 and 1110 the 
astern part was rebuilt more magnificently, 
first by Ernulf, and then by Conrad, and it was 


further enlarged by Anselm in 1130. 
leaving the existing erypt, they began to rebuild 


the cathedral in earnest, under William of Sens ; 


but this architect injuring himself by a fall, one 
called William the Englishman succeeded him in 
1179, and finished Trinity Chapel, with its erypt 
and circular termination, called Becket’s Crown, 
in LIS4. In this wehave what must be considered 
the earliest approaeh to the complete Pointed 
style in this country,—an added inducement for 
a visit. : 

The nave and western transept, as we now 
see them, belong to the end of the fourteenth 
and beginning of the fifteenth century (1378 to 
1411), and the central tower, above the roof, 
was built between 1490 and 1517. 

The crypt of the choir, very extensive and 
interesting, belongs, if not to Lanfane’s, to 
Conrad’s building. At the east end, in the 
aisle, will be seem two cylindrical columns, 
much larger than the columns of the erypt, 
which go through the vaulting, and are notice- 
able for having in the capital the tau, or cross of 
three arms, which oeceurs in the columns of the 
Norman chapel in the Tower of London, de- 
scribed by us not long ago. The verger tells 
visitors, with great decisiveness, that these 
columns are much older than the crypt ; but he 
is wrong: they were put in at the rebuilding 
by William of Sens, and William the English- 
man, to carry two eolumns at the entrance to 
the Trinity Chapel above, the horseshoe form of 
which was produced by desire not to interfere 
with the two existing Norman towers of St. 
Andrew and St. Anselm, conjoined with the 
necessity of providing room for the shrine of 
Thomas A’Becket, to which we 
presently. 


must allude 


‘The crypt,” says Erasmus, who visited the 
cathedral between 1511 and 1513, “ bad its own 
priests. There were several chantry chapels in 
it; one of which was founded by Edward the 
Black Prince in 1363, in the south transept, 

Puurhall at Law- 


fendowed with the manor of / 

beth, still belonging to the chureh of Canter- 
bury), and which chapel became in the reign of 
Elizabeth the church of the French Protestant 
refugees.”* The Black Prince desired in his 
curious will, to be buried “ea ? Lylise cathélrale 
de la Trinité de Canterbire, on le 


martir mousire seiut Thomas rep 
f 


ys du reray 
SO, CAH HAY hig “ de 


la chape lle de Notre Dame Undererofte.” 
the Prince, however, for 


Leaving 
a short time, let us 
mention that in the crypt under St. Anselm’s 
tower, forming a small semicircular chapel, the 
walls are covered with some very interesting 
paintings of Scripture subject 
the twelfth century. 
walled up, and is approachable, if at all now, by 
so small an aperture that 


s, In the style of 
The place has been long 


practically these 
paintings cannot be examined. Some other 
should be made: there is not 
a more important specimen of early art in the 
country. 
died “le rij. tour de Juyn, Van de Grace 


arrangement 


VUil/rois-cens Septante Sissme,’ will be found on 
the south side of the Chapel of the Trinity: it 


The tomb of the Black Piinee, who | 


has upon it a remarkable rhyming epi-aph dic- | 


tated by himself in the Norman French of the 
period, commencing, as translated,— 


* Wioe’er thou art, with lips comprest, 
That passest where this corpse does rest, 
To that LI tell thee list, O man! 
So far as I to tell thee can 
Such as thou art | was but now, 
And as Lam so shalt be thou. 
Death little did my thoughts employ 
So long as I did life enjoy.’ 

Over the monument are suspended the surcoat, 
helmet, shield, aud gauntlets of the prince. When 
examined some years ago by Mr. Hartshorne, 
the surcoat was found to be of one piled velvet, 
; ilgrimages to St. Marvy of Walsingham and St. 
Thomas of Canterbury. By Desiderius Erasmus. Trans- 
lated by John Gough Nichols. 1819 


*p 


+ An exact copy of one of the paintings, and sketches of | 
others, by Mr. Fairholt, will be found in ‘* The Archeo- | 


logical Album,” edited by Thos. Wright, M.A 


1 
} 


In 1175, embroidered with his heraldic bearings: and it 


is worth noting that the sureoat represented on 
the effigy resembles the real surcoat precisely in 
the number of feurs de lis, and their position, 
giving us confidence in other representations of 
medizval costume. The prince lies in complete 
armour, his hands joined as in prayer. The 
canopy above the tomb was painted with repre 
sentations of the persons of the Trinity. The 
effigy is an exquisite work of art, demanding 
careful examination. 

Canon Stanley, in his ‘“ Historical Memo- 
rials of Canterbury,” a work to which we drew 
attention on its appearance, gives some most 
interesting particulars in connection with the 
burial of the prince here, and a careful copy of 
his wil, annotated by Mr. Albert Way. All 
should read this book who wish to enjoy 
Canterbury. It treats of four subjects, the 
Landing of Augustine, the Murder of Becket, 
Edward the Black Prince, as already alluded to, 
and the Shrine of Becket.* It has several 
illustrations, and of these we give two, viz.; 
“The Tomb of the Black Prince,” and ‘ The 
Transept of the Martyrdom,” as it was called, 
(on the north side of the central tower), the 
scene of Becket’s murder. This event, 
happened on Tuesday, the 29th of December, 
1170, elevated the quarrelsome archbishop into 
the “blessed St. Thomas of Canterbury,” made 
the cathedral a holy spot in the eyes of all 
Christendom for centuries, 
pilgrims to the shrine from every part of the 
world. The transept has been altered in its 
aspect since then, but a small square piece cut 
out of one of the flag-stones (to which the 
verger is pointing in the engraving), 
spot where he was murdered. 


1 l 
wien 


and sent streams of 


marks the 


The body was first interred in the erypt, and 
hither came the first influx of pilgrims. Here the 
king humiliated himself for the words which 
instigated the deed, and hither came Louis VLI. 
ff France, Richard of the Lion Heart, 
diately on his return from the Holy Land, and 
King John directly after his coronation. It 
was the age of pilgrimage. 


lime- 


One who had been 
to Rome was a reamer, and fron amongst those 
who had visited the Holy Laud, La Sainte 
Terre, we zot “ saunterers !” 
A tire in I 
choir by the two Williams a! 


17! led to the rebuildiu: 


, 
is 


of the 
re idly mentioned : 
aud then Trinity Chapel was enlarged to receive 
the shrine of the arehbishop, and his body was 
removed to it in 1220, with great pomp and 
ceremony. The shrine was placed in the centre 
of the chapel, and had in front of it, to the 
west, a fine mosaic pavement, which still re- 
mains. This pavement is executed in the 
manner known as Opas Alecands 
there are specimens at Westminster Abbey. 
The amount of wealth lavished on the decora- 
tion of the shrine was enormous. “ The tomb 
of St. Thomas the Martyr, Archbishop of 
Canterbury,” says a foreigner who visited it in 
the year 1500,+ exceeds all belief. Notwith- 
standing its great size, it is wholly covered with 
plates of pure gold; yet the gold is scarcely 
seen because it is covered with various precious 


a, of which 


stones, as sapphires, balasses, diamonds, rubies, 
and emeralds; and wherever the eye 
something more beautiful 


turns 
than the rest is 
observed.” 

Eighteen years after the date of this visit the 
shrine was destroyed by order of Henry VIII. 
and all memorials of Becket were removed as 
' completely as was possible. 

On the choir-screen, seen in the view of tran- 
sept, the organ formerly stood, and greatly 
interfered with the view down the building, 
This, however, was removed, and its various 
movements and pipes were placed in the triforium 

* A second edition, of smaller size than the first, has 
been recently published by Mr. Murray, Albemarle-street. 

+ * Relation of the Island of England,” 


pu plished by 
| the Camden Society. 
| 
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The Transept op the Martyrdom. The Tomb of the Black Prince. 


on the south side of the choir, and 92 feet from! examples remaining in this country of Early! The municipal records of Canterbury are very 
where the organist sits below, without damage, English glass, the windows here are the more numerous and valuable. The chamberlain S ac- 
it is said, to the effect of the music. |valuable. As a series of specimens of English counts are complete from the year 1393, and 
Wander where you will in Canterbury, irre- | picture windows of this period, say the begin- we learn from these something as to the wages 
spective of its architectural beauties, interest is ning of the thirteenth century, they are the paid to artizans. About 1481, the regu ar 
excited and history made precise. The site of | most interesting to be found. A description of wages of a tiler were 4d. a day. In 1520, we 
an historical event, the building in which a them as they formerly existed is given in! find that a tiler was paid 5d. a day, from which 
great deed was done, the grave of a leading Somner’s “ Antiquities of Canterbury, and re- time the increase proceeds more rapidly. In the 
actor in it, fixes the event in the mind, and’ printed in Mr. Winston’s “ Hints on Glass Paint- | chamberlain’s accounts for 1546, we have the 
produces an impression of reality and certainty ing.” “As might be expected from the age in| following items :— 
in connection with the occurrence, which simple , which they were execut ed, the subjects will be | “First, payd to Thomas Graves, tyler, and 
description cannot effect. ; : _|found to represent chiefly such occurrences | hys man, for x days tyling about the halle and 
We have, before now, given illustrations of |the Old and New Testament as bear, or weTe | the chambers, tackying by the day for mete, 
Canterbury, and amongst them will be found a | supposed to bear, to each other the relation of drynk, and wages, xijd. xs. 
view of the bishop’s throne, in the choir, which | type and antitype. - Item, paid to a carpenter for one day’s work, 
was put up, at a cost of about 1,200/. wnder | Look at the fine ceiling of the r Chapter- mendying the windows, and the stayers of the 
the superintendence of the late Mr. Austin, by | house _ (the building greatly needs repair), same tencment, viijd. 
whom the cathedral was rescued from ruin and | and walk : — the Sao pa and -— Item, paid to a dawber and hys man for two 
brought to its present condition. A stained- | we must leave t ie eat 1edral or we 8 1a days dawbyng of the walles of the same house, 
glass window to his memory has been set up in| not have space for a line about the rest of xijd. the day. iis.” 
the north side of the north-west tower. In| the city, full as it is of churches and other| “4° "™ °"*? - 4 
other parts of the nave, some modern glass | relics of the past, including many interesting} In going round the town, the West Gate, 
windows have been executed by one of his | old houses in the streets. The Chequers Imn,| the well-known Norman staircase, the Dane 
name,—a name which will always be entitled the supposed place of lodging of Chaucer’s band | John, St. Dunstan’s, St. Augustine’s College 
to gonsideraiion in Canterbury, —and these | of pilgrims, described in the supplemental poem | restored and refounded, and St. Martin’s 
bring us back to the remark with w hich our to the world-famous “Canterbury Tales,” and Church, beautifully situated on the hill and 
observations were commenced. It is said that now divided into tenements, forms the corner |ivy-covered, must of course be visited. 
the artist of windows already in has undertaken of Jigh-street and Mercery-lane. Its} The latter, although the walls contain Roman 
gratuitously to fill all the windows on the south vicinity to the great gate of the precincts,” | bricks, exhibits nothing of earlier date than 
side of the nave, at the rate of one a year. If says Canon Stanley, “naturally pointed it|the Norman period. ‘Tradition says Ethel- 
the statement be correct (it came from the ver- out as one of the most eligible quarters for | bert was himself baptized from the font here, a 
ger), this is a most liberal offer, deserving great strangers, whose main object was a visit to the |cylinder, tapering slightly towards the bottom ; 
praise. We must, nevertheless, and ungracious shrine ; and the remains which ean be traced in | but the sculptured decoration = it, including 
as it may seem, express in the strongest manner the houses that for more than two centuries |a ring of interlaced arches, would seem to be of 
the hope that the Dean and Chapter will not have been occupied by the families of the pre- | later date. Nevertheless, it is just possible that 
follow the teaching of the proverb. The glass sent inhabitants, amply justify the tradition. | the decoration may have been added at a later 
put up in Canterbury Cathedral ought to be the An oblong court, surrounded by a venerable | time on a font originally plain. The view of 
finest that can be obtained, and we are forced tenement, entirely composed, like houses in| the cathedral from the green hill, on which 
to say that this description docs not apply to Switzerland, of massive timber, chiefly oak and | stands the ancient church, is beautiful in the 
all the modern glass now there. Some of it, chestnut, received the pilgrims as they rode in. | extreme, and recalls a crowd of associations 
indeed—look in the clerestory of the nave, for In the upper story, approached by stairs from | spreading over twelve hundred years ! 
example,—is, to speak the truth, abominable, | the outside, which have now disappeared, is a - 
and will have to be taken out again one of these | spacious chamber, supported on wooden pillars, 











* “The Antiquarian and Architectural Year-Book for 


days. and covered by a high pitched wooden roof— | 184.” , ; 

The ancient glass in the choir is of rare traditionally known as ‘the Dormitory of the! , +1" our earlier volumes, illustrations, with notes, will 

beauty, and. ; “th oe err iet ya é , afin / | be found of St. Augustine’s, the Norman staircase, and 
y, and, as there are comparatively few, Hundred Beds. other architectural features of the locality, 
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ART IN OUR STREETS. 


In a former article—under the title “ Art in our 
Parks,* and in some observations in our last number— 
we adverted to the relation between architectura 
detail and objects in nature, and pointed to the fact 
that combination was essential to the realization of 
the architectural effect. We then showed that whilst 
a more copious ap; lication of art was required in th 
parks, squares, and garden-enclosures; for the same 
reasons, in our sfree¢s, greater use should be made o! 
natural objects, or greater attention paid to the 
principle involved. It may be curious that where 
architecture is most used, namely, in towns, it shoul 
be seen generally under the greatest disadvantages 
But we believe the fact is so. It is presented without 
that which, in cases such as we have referred to, most 
conduces to its beauty; and it often has not the pur 


air and the illumination from unobscured sky, which | 


are necessary, that its features should be seen, or that 
its chief grace and ornament, its minutely “ pencilled” 
and cast shadows, should, we might say, exist. To 
understand the importance of what we have been con- 
sidering as elements of even architectural beauty, it is 
not sufficient to look at London,—at least at the west 
end, and certain outskirts of the town, where a con- 
siderable proportion of park or garden ground is met 


with. More, indeed, might be done for general | 


results, by improved arrangements in open spaces ; 
and we have endeavoured to show in our former 
article, on what system the arrangements should 
be made. In London, however, there has always 
been a disposition in the quarters appropriated to the 
better class of residences, to have a moderate pro- 
portion of ground laid out in gardens; trees 
which came into the line of street on the last allera- 
tion of Piccadilly, were fortunately saved before the 
whole number had been cut down; and plants and 
flowers flourish in balconies, and the ivy and the vine 
are trained to cover portions of the frontage. Con- 
siderable beauty of effect results in many of the cases 
mentioned, as may be noticed even in Piccadilly. 

It should not be inferred from any of our arguments, 
that we would have the houses of London covered with 
creeping plants; but the lesson from the particular 
combination is not uninstruective. To what is it that 
the ruined abbeys owe much of their beauty 2? Surely 
to the combination or contrast of the architectural 
details—as mouldings and window tracery—with the 
leafy covering of the walls, and other associated 
objects forming the natural beauty of the site. The 
well-known church of Castle-Ashby, in Northampton- 
shire, affords a good illustration of the effect of archi- 
tectural detail under such circumstances. The late 
Marquis of Northampton kept the ivy cleared away 
from all parts where details, or the manner of their 


union, would have been concealed. We have becn | 


pleased to observe that the arboresceut beauty of some 
of the suburbs of London, as several of those on the 
Surrey side, appears to be appreciated; and that 
many of the new streets, even where the houses are of 
an inferior class, are planted with trees—as r¢ quisite 
to their agreeable appearance. Our argument is, that 
more might be dove in this particular way, or with 
the same intention, in the main streets of London ; 
whilst of course, iu the outskirts, better design might 
be exhibited in the architectural detail. . 
But to understand the importance to architecture 
of the principle we have been referring to, we should 
observe the buildings of the northern mavufacturing 
and commercial towns, where trees scarcely grow, and 
where, usually, the atmosphere is more smoke-laden 
than that of London. Some of the lamentations which 
we alluded to, as to the want of interest amongst the 
public, have reached us from one of these very places ; 
one, indeed, that has become remarkable for its build- 
ings. Indeed, we admit, considering the manner in 
which architecture has been practised during the last 
dozen years, in such towns, and the architectural taste 
manifested in some of them—and which as to many 
elements of effect, is greater, in proportion, than 
that exhibited in London—it is difficult at first not 
to dispute, rather than join with, the imputation as 
reported tous. In fact, we do doubt some of the grounds 
of the assertion. We do not think that the merit of 
the erection of such buildings as there are in Liver- 
pool or Manchester, is to be ascribed to rivalry, aud 
to purse-proud feeling, so much as would thus be sup- 
posed; though such moving causes have not been 
wanting. The interest which is now taken in the 
other arts ; and the sums which are expended in the 
purcaase of pictures, would rather go to contradict 
the supposition. — Still, ascribing to the buildings 
referred to, all the merit which they have in 
technical details; if the object and int nded effect 
of architecture—the decoration and adornment of 
cilies—were attained in a degree commensurate with 
the attempt, people would live in the town of Man- 
caester—which, it is well known, they generally do 
bot; and would not leave it for a residence at the 


* See p. 501, ante, 





lakes, or in the southern counties,—as the majority of 
those who make fortunes seem to do. The smote of 
Manchester has been asserted to be the reverse of 
unhealthy ; and perhaps it acts in the manuer sug- 
gested in the note to our recent article on the National 
Gallery question. Art in Mauchester, as we believe, 
owes its position principally to individuals Lhe 
| town—by its smokiness, and 

trees, or any sort of vegetation, except at th 


the rf neral absence of 


outskirts—is repulsive, in spite of its good ar hi- 
tecture, as every stranger feels who visits it TH 
the smoke can be reduced still more than it has 


| been; and till trees and flowers wil! grow within its 
| circuit, its architecture cannot be appreciated by its 


inhabitants, even as it deserves to be. Lest the view 
we take should be doubted by those who 3 le in 
Manchester, we may refer to the surrounding m 


| facturing towns, such as Bolton, Stockport, Ashton- 
under-Lyne, and others. The smoke there seems t 
be more dense ; and the im] 
more strictly banished to the surrounding country 
which has still picturesque character. The wealth 
that is accumulated in some of these towns is con- 
siderable. Yet what has architecture done to render 
any of them attractive? There is so litile that is 
refreshing in the scene, unless it be the buildings 
portion of it,—there is such a mass of deformity to 
set against the art,—even ia this, and the mind is so 
much depressed every way, that what there is even of 
good architectural design, is not appreciated, and 
seems out of place. Let the impression made on 
of our readers be compared with that which is it 
duced by the line of Piccadilly, opposite the Green- 
park, and in many other parts of Loadon. 
or two buildings excepted, there may be no very supe- 
rior works of art—no particular taste evidenced in 
archjtectural details ; but there is symmetry and pro- 
portion, or massiveness in one front, and quaintness 
in another: one house recedes from the general 
line; another has balconies, or bow-windows, or a 
| porch ; aud the park aud trees, and the plants in bal- 
| conies, add the other element for effect. Similarly, 
the castern side of the park deserves to be noticed for 
combinatious of the like kind. There we find Bridge- 
water House, with its simple but admirably planned 
sunk garden—thouzh that feature is not so well seen 
from the park as might have been desired,—and 
Speucer House, with its rustic.ted and arcaded base- 
ment amidst the leaves and branches, and the besu- 
tiful statues crowning its pedimeat—rezgarded as 
models for the treatment of sculpture in such situa- 
jtions. Gothic of the Strawberry-hill kind, will be 
discovered in the course of the walk : we do not hold 
it up for approval ; though we have seen houses in 
that character of taste, which whca we could get rid 
of prejudice and precedent, we have thought not 
Wholly woithless pictorially ; whilst such works have 
begun to acquire somcthing of /istoric interest. 


pression of n«tural beauty 





Iuterest, however, of some kind or other, is what it 
should be the « bje ct to excite in our streets, by the 
disposition and plan of the row/es aud buildings, the 
grouping and the variety of separate features, 
and by the general study of a particular ill-under- 
stood brauvch of cur art—streeé architecture. Interest, 
such as ever can be taken in old street architecture, at 
home or abroad, it is indeed impossible to afford by new 
building: we can maintain, but not re-create that: but 
we must supply other matter of iaterest—other food 
for the eye and mind,—by fresh creations,—in fact, by 
art. There is an alternative from the unanimating, 
mind-deadeniug influence of brickwork, undecorated 
by proportion or oraament, and the equally deadening 
effect of our ordinary and art-less cemeutitious 
substitute for architecture. But, for that, it will 
not suffice to take the unbroken froutage in a 
street — such as the ordinary streets of London 
afford—to re-group the openings and add archi- 
traves and cornices. The architect may, no doubt. 
do all that, with skill in his art, and the deserved 
approbation of his brethren. But, he must do more. 
Without the particular mistakeu aim at contrast and 
varicty—namely, contemporaneous use of several 
styles—he must give those same qualities, which can 
become even more obvious and striking from the 
bond of a general wholeness. for, there seem to be 
two kinds of contrast,—one which is absolute, lik 
that of black to white; aud the other, kuowwn to art 
the principle of variety in uaity, Coutra-t, or variety 
(for there is ground for the use of the words inter- 


changeably), is, in short, but oue, though a much 
neglected element, iu the art of the architect. We hold 
that the particular variety which is necded, is not got 
by the simple use of a plurelity of styles: but on the 
contrary we maintain that the number of the techni- 


calities—as details aud precedents—tends to lessen 


the attention to real variety,—to substitute the sem- 


blance of originality for the fact, aud to intert 

eveu with the power of appreciating the aré where it 
may have been supplied. No man can pass pe? 
saltum from the app eciation of Greek, or Go hie, or 
| Moresque, ov Ital‘an,—from one to auother—and be 


just to the art and the artist in the case of each, any 


more than the same hand ein be found to delineate 
with equal skill their ornament, or the same nation 
to admire alike the Venus de’ Medici, and the Venus 
of the Hottentots. Were there no other objection, 
there would be one on the score of cost—a financial 

1e—to the pro ision of a elass of art-works for each 
cliss of perceptors. Where, in general learning 
and tastes —-in language, feelings, intentions, and 
mechaniesl facilities—people of the same time and 


i i 
country are bonded tozether, alike bond should pre- 
ilin’ the domain of art—eo-existing with the full 
malogy shows will exist in 








individual facility | inventiveness. 

Architect 3 we are viewing it, may be said to con- 
ist of two grand fields or vebicles of expression,— 
the technical department, necessary to the other, bu’ 
in which p crows with study,—and another, 
the depart: Lore ially neglected by our pro- 
fession, which, like music on the ear, is calculated to 
tell upon the eve of the impressible, but not deeply- 
learned public. What ean be the value of any refine- 


races of detail, if the attention be not 
2 The eve must been chained 
process of observation in which 


ments, or 
first drawn to the ob} : 
1ud that part of the 
the re souing powers are concerned, will thus be set 
to work. As architects, we must note the impression 
from the combination in cases which we have refe rred 

houch little of what we have been 









to vhere art—tn 

iccustomed to call -hitecture—holds its important 
place in the mise en seene. And we must provide at 
the least, so mnch of the appearance of st ibility aud 
of use, as every cbservant person, unaffected by 


dogmas and preced ut, would not fail to insist on. 
These simple elements and conditions include all that 
is wanted for the public. 

The extent of the application of the guiding 
principles may be not at once perceivable. But, 
take the latter branch of requirements alluded to, 
first. We want porticos which will shelter, but will 
not darken rooms, and porticos to which we can have 
aceess. We want to sce a work of art if we have it, 
and to feel that it contributes to our evjoyment in 
returu for what it may have cost,—we demand that it 
shonld be well placed in a vista, or be visible from a 
sufficient width of street ; and that the background of 
sky, the medium of atmosphere, and the surface of 
the work itself should be not obscured and polluted 
by soot and smoke. We want both the fact of sta- 
bility, and the utmost appearance of it helped by 
every detuil of the basement, by every accessory, and 
every extension of the site which can be generated in 
the eve by the lines and curves. We require not 
merely space for our buildings that we may get back 
to view them, but breadth of base, or the semblance 
of it, for works themselves. Our chief buildings 
should be more frequently, like the National Gallery 
or the Royal Exchange, placed where a broad platform 
occupies the foreground, and prevents the disturbing 
influences which may be unavoidable in crowded 
streets. But the extension of base may be provided 
for by other means: the appearance of it need never 
be left out or be concealed by the habitual iron rail- 
ings. Curious it is, how what might seem the 
obvious elements of our art, have to be learned the 
last. How many poiticos have we without either 
access, or that base of steps which according to the 
view we have been taking, would be positively the 
most essential object for attention ? 

So much for the one class of essentials in ourart, which 
can be appreciated, and will be required, by Smith and 
Jones—provided only such individuals havetheordinary 
eves and intellizence, aod have not advanced merely to 
the “ little learning ” which, alas! robs a man too often 
of his sincerity of thought, his nobility of mind, and 
overwhelms his reason with prejudice. If the public 
who would judge, would but secure the steps in the 
ladder of knowledge, aod take no ground without first 
understanding it; if men would have only the 
caudour to be not pleased —would not feiga a pleasure 
when they have it not—we should soon make sure 
way, ai d brivg about the real love of our art by a 
ratioual aud progressing process. The monitory 
lesson from Grecian art, restrains us indeed from 
arguing that the people can never appreciate the ut- 
mo-t refinement. But the ever vocal lesson from the 
Athenian Acropolis—the combination and contrast of 
aud art ie architecture with the base and 
forezround of rock, and the background of sky and 

t 





cluu the s combination everywhere, with 

‘¢ _____ Sunium’s marbled steep ; 
the sca-horizon, or the forest-glades ; points to 
another consideration not neglected, and which pro- 








ae ‘ ‘ 3 ‘ ; = 
bably led to the delicacy of perception as to details. 

It we have written to auy purpose, it has been 
shown that the combination of art with nature operates 
on the eve and mind, because it possesses in the 


utmo:t deer vari ty. A corresp nding effect is 

whieh we have to produce—it may be under dis- 
advantazes. Asa nation we have abandoned country- 
lite. Har iitherto added our art to effect a 
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union with sylvan scenery, we are now to study the | 


combination where forms of a structural character 
will predominate. 
If art was needed to produce a peculiar beautiful 


Lingham-place and the Haymarket Theatre, where 
they might be pictorially effective, are worthy of every 
imitated. But, what 


London might be, can be 
% > 


| of her miraculous power after she was canonized ; 
| the translation of her body. ‘These eight corbels do 


| commendation, and have not since been equalled, or | not support what at first sight appears to have been a 


| tabernacle, as there is no niche for a statue. I, there- 


ihc 4 ; : 
expression in sylvan, maritime, or rocky scevery, | gathered from the comparison of a plan showing the fore, fancy they were placed here merely to break 
natural beauty is required to com>ine in the arehi- | positions of its buildings, with the plan of Paris,— | what the architect might have feared was rather too 


tecture of towns; or otser elements of effect must be | 
presented to make up for the detic ency, and tending to 
reach the same end. Thus, whilst parks and gardens 
should be formed, at frequent distances—and, more- 
over, should be p'annved and decorated with architee- 
tonic and seulp'uresque accessories ; other areas should 
be provided, where our public buildings may stand, and 
generally in such cases,—to goin the effe ‘tive combina- 
tion of buildings in a place, and the variety of objects 
to interest and contrast; and to allow the sky and 
clouds to come into the field of view, and the sky-line 
of the building to bear its part. The lite and 
move nent of the other coubination with nature 
should be emulated thyouzh the introduction of foun- 
tains, and the use of sculpture not exceptionally 
but generally. In our article on the Parks we 
omitted to advert to the advantage of not con- 
fining sculpture to use of marble. Zine, costed 
with bronze, and erdinary stone, could be used 
with excelleat effect; and without any deficiency 
in ifs own art, such sculpture would completely 
serve the purpose of decoration. The sculpture at 
Spencer House, before referred to, is no doubt but 
Portland stone. If some kinds of stone should 
be considered not suitable, after the sad evidence 
which our eyes are presevted with, or could 
not be rendered so by preserving coating, there 
is the euduring terra-cotta, already the vehicle 
of some excellent attempts, and likely perhaps 
to be modified in improved manufacture and 
firing, so as to admit of the full retention of the 
beauty of the modelling. Other vehicles also are 
to be found. In one way, or other, great use 
might be made of sculpture,— iustead of as now, no use 
at all in architecture, with a very small number of 
exceptions, and no use compared with what might and 
should be mate of it in our parks and gardens. 
Sculpture has been called ‘the voice of architecture :” 
we object to the expression, however. But it can 
supply one thing, without which our art has no effict 

“no voice,—the life; the varicty ; and the contrast 
with the more rigid form and technical expression of 
our own special art, of another art—or aa element 
of naturelis'ic derivation. Thus it is that we can 
put no limit to the sphere of architecture, properly 
spe iking, without including many of what are some- 
times regerded as, and io importaut essentials are, 
separate arts. 

Iu our ordinary streets, trees, shrubs, and garden- 
ground shonld be found: they should occasionally be 
met with at unex; ected pleces,—rather than that trees 
should border the whole line of streets at regular dis- 
tances, as appareatly contemplated by some,—an ar- 
rangement which would even oppose itsel! to the parti- 
cular combination we have been suggesting. Patches 
of flower-garden, however small, and plants in vases 
and balconies, should mingle with the architecture, 
and oppose the free ait-work of nature, to the regular 
and legible art-work of man. Every process or thing 
of nature or art which can be conducive to variety — 
without that mere whim-icality, which checks at rule ; 
which any one ean have ; aud which is not art, or fer- 
tility of inind—shouid be made to contribute to the re- 
sult. Thus, as we endeavoured to point out in a former 
article, no object of the foregroand—whether the 
pavement, the stumps, and lamp-posts of the footway ; 
the railing or balustrates; are undeserving of atten- 
tion. In fact, with the steps of the entrance, such 

things, properly coutrived, spread out the area of base 
in the eye; group and combine with the building 
in a whole; produce variety; and help in the ap- 
pearance of growth frum a base, aud of structural 
stabil ty. 

It is not, however, by minor matters that variety 
in architectural features of our streets can chic fly be 
attained; a great wim should be variety of plan in 
the streets and open spaces themselves, by the 
selection of good sites fur the public bu'‘ldings; and 
by massing of parts, and the prominent use of 
recessed and project ng features in the view. As to this 
subject, it is enough to remind our readers that we 
have referred to it in the papers which we commence 


some time ago, ou the recent history of arehitecture— 
especially where we had occasion to speak of Rezent- 
street, and the architecture of John Nash— whose mis- 
takes, indeed, we could not defend, but whose percep- 
tion of the points we have beeu treating of, we could 
not fail to acknowledge. His errors as an artist may 
show the fallacy that would be involved in relying 
~ Y ly on the pictorial treatment, to the consideration 
of which more especially we have here devoted our- 
selves : but his circuses, Quadrant, crescents, and open 
spaces in plin ; his massing of parts, and the variety of 
general feature in his elevations : 


meral ie and his disposition 
of buildings oa sites like 


those of the church in 


or, what it should have been, with Wren’s plan for | 


the improvement of the City. 

Screens of columns, or arches, should be substituted 
for the blank walling in Piecadilly, as suggested some 
time azo, and that of the gardea of Grocers’ Hall, 
in Princes-street, by the Bank; and the colonnade 
in front of Burlington House—semicircular ou plan— 
night be tarued to the street, as spoken of by a writer 
in our pages, with excellent effect as regards the street 
architecture. Our railway viaducts should — not 
be ever unsightly exerescences, desigacd with no 
reference to the s!reets which they intersect. By 
the embankment of the Thames, there should be pro- 
vided, at once, the main artery of communication 
which London needs, and the finest sites for architee- 
tural effect. And, lastly, the gardea enclosures should 
be something more than sites fur trees and shrubs: 
but, on the principle put forth, should themselves be 
improved by architectural features and sculpture; 
and should be so planned as to contribute more to 
the adornmeut of the streets. There are, however, 
many objects beyond what we can here refer to, 
through the medium of which, variety and beauty 
might be increased. 

There must be some cause for the apathy to art in 
architecture, which after all prevails to a great ex- 
tent amongs! the public. We have tried to show ou 
what principles and through what means, exertions 
for improvemeut should be made. The consequences 
of the neglect of the beautiful in our streets, are 
little thoazht of, but they are more serious than is 
suspected. ‘ 





AN ACCOUNT OF ELY CATHEDRAL.* 

At the junction of the nave and transept stood a 
Norman tower, which probably, as usual to that 
style and in that situation, was scarcely elevated 
above the ridze of the roof; but this falling in 1322, 
and destroying with it the whole of the eastern por- 
tion of the original church, the present lantera was 
commenced during the time of Bishop Hotham, 
under the direction of Walsingham, the sub-prior. In 
itself it is almost unique, there beiug, I thiok, no 
other example except at the monastery of Batalha in 
Portugal. This octagon is admirably designed: an 
area is given by making the width of the nave and 
aisles form the diameter, and the arches of central 
aisles the width of the arches of the octagon, so that 
there is no interruption to the view either looking 
north and south or east and west. The arches to the 
four sides of the octagon are about the height of those 
of side aisles, with whi. h they amalgamate, as it were, 
by an angular groin, rendering this portion as a solid 
abutment to the octagon. On the exterior, from each 
of the inner angles formed by walls of nave, chancel, 


and transepts, spring two massive flying buttresses, | 


abutting octagonal turrets at each angle of the lantern. 
These turrets were originally designed to be pinnacled, 
but none of them ascend higher than the parapets. 
This point is rather above the main roofs, and so far 
the octagon is of stone, but above this the lantern is 
continued in wood. From the pinnacles being incom- 
plete, and from the fact of their large size, and the 
well-balanced and massive substructure, Tam led to sup- 
pose that it was first intended to construct the upper 
lantern also of stone, and to support it in part by 
flying buttresses from the angular turrets, they be ing 
carried up, to resist the thrust, considerably higher. 
Whether this design was abandoned from fear of the 
experiment or from want of means I am at a loss to 
say, but I think a careful examination would at once 
determine that even now it would be no difficult matter 
to build the whole in more durable materials. The four 
windows that light the lower part of the octagon are 
each of four lights of good general f. rm, but the 
tracery is searcely so well balanced as some of the 
other windows of the style in the cathedral, 

Beneath each window are three taberaacles r sting 
on a string course : they are rather deficient in orne- 
ment, but were probably designed to assimilate with the 
arch beneath, which it was found necessary to dwarf 
in order to communicate itself with the arches of the 
side ai-les. The vaulting shafts of the octagon spring 
from the floor in each angle, but are inte rrupted in their 
passage by a rather singular design, which is bracketed 
trom them on a corbel, the eight corbels containing 
representations, according to Bentham and Millers, of 
scenes in the life of St. Etheldreda, commencing at 
the right side of the west arch : her reluctant marriage 
with Egfrid; her taking the veil; her pilgrim’s staff 
taking root whilst she slept; her preservation, with 
her virgins, by a miraculous inundation ; her instal- 
lution as abbess of Ely; her death and burial; a tale 


en pai 
| See p. 535, ante, 


great a preponderance of vertical lines. The lantern 
is contracted above the four windows and the four 
arches to transepts, nave, and choir, by wooden 
gro‘ning, simply ribbed from the springers, without 
any cross ribs, a beautiful graceful line condu ting the 
eye to the upper lantern, 30 feet in diameter, which 
ascends some height in simple panelling, unenriched 
by anything save foiling at the heads. At this point 
projects a slight gallery, and above the whole is 
lighted by eight windows, the ceiling being groined 
to correspond with that beneath. ‘This upper work, 
although in a great measure the original, still, fram 
its perishable materials, it cannot fail to have once, if 
not oftener, required considerable renovation, not of 
advantage to the design, The lantern, however, as 
far as the interior is concerned, has not been much 
damaged, but on the exterior it bears every impress 


of repairs which might have been superintended, if 


one may judge from the style, by the distinguished 
Beatty Langley. Too much praise cannot be given 
to Prior Walsingham for so beautiful a feature of the 
cithedral, although I am doubtful if the design itself 
does not appear what it really is not—stone rather 
than wood,—and, as the beauty of all Gothic is its 
truth, I hesitate to award unqualified praise ; but if 
carried out, as I fully believe it was intended, in stone, 
this beautiful central tower could not possibly incur a 
word of disfayour, even from the most fastidious 
dilettante. 

The south and north transepts are now all that 
remain of that which was first commenced by Simeon 
in 1081, and are similar in plan, with side aisles, as 
the aisles to the nave, but the details of the arches on 
the south are much the simpler. There were, before 
the destruction of one arch by the building of the 
ovtagon, four arches on each side, two piers to each 
plain cylindrical, the other clustered, as those of 
nave, only more simply. The capitals are more deco- 
rated than the nave, but the decoration itself is merely 
a slight volute at the angles ; the arches they support 
are quite devoid of any ornament. The triforium 
and clerestory to each transept deviates very little 
from those of the nave, with which it seems to have 
been built, together with a gallery across either end, 
and an arcade dividing off the western aisle of south 
transept. The eastern aisle, early in this century, 
was divided off to form the library, these three bays 
now lighted each by two-light Early English windows, 
containing a quatrefoil ia the head, probably were the 
eastern windows of three chapels, as the same divi- 
sions on the other side seem also to have been thus 
appropriated. In the centre of this transept are the 
remains of the paving, laid in geometric forms otf 
various colours, removed from gallery to Lady Chapel 
The roofs to each transept correspond: they are very 
beautiful specimens of a hammer-beam roof, with 
angels at the head of beams. The work bears every 
appearance of the Perpendicular style, but, I think, 
rather be‘ore than cveval with the windows of the 
same style in the gables, as they are inserted cou- 
siderably above the timberings, which, had the root 
been fixed after, could scarcely have been the case. 
The roofs have been beantifully decorated : the south 
has been restored, and the north is now undergoing 
repa'r. 

From the lantern we arrive at the three bays, 
built by Walsingham, with the lantern. These three 
bays mark the extent of the old church, which reached 
to the pier now remaining (between this wo:k and the 
six bays of presbytery), forming the base of the apse 
This is only origins! as far as the capital that was 
added in 1235. These three decorated bays are, as 4 
whole, unequalled by any other decorated work of the 
class in the kingdom. The arches are all well formed, 
and gradually conduct the design into the next stage, 
the triforium, with a rather less interruption than is 
common to the style. The triforium arches are filled 
with the best designed tracery I ever saw : the tracery 
itself does not seem, however, to have been sufficient 
to satisfy the anxieties of the architect, for he has still 
further enriched his des'gn with numberless ball- 
flowers throughout the varied lines of the tracery and 
arch mouldings. After these beauties, it seems the 
architect had in a great measure exhausted his powers, 
for the clerestory windows do not in any degree ap- 
proach the design of the triforium ; in fact, they ar 
singularly poor. The groining is simple, but th 
| bosses are good. All the shafis, and a great many of 
the capitals and prominent mouldings are executed in 

Purbeck marble, which has lately been polished. The 
| northera aisle, forming at one time a sort of ante 
chapel to the Lady Chapel, or as it is now called 
| Trinity Church, is built of a richness to correspond 
j with the choir, but the southern aisle is plainer, in- 
| cluding also, strange to say, a portion of the arches of 
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the choir. The beautiful oak stalls, of about the | 


iniddle of the fourteenth centory, now occupy the 
area enclosed by these three bays, but they were 
originally more westward under the octazon, and were 
more recently to the very east of the church. The 


stalls themselvis are exceedingly good specimens of 


the Decorated, and although they do not possess the 
richness to be seen in liter work, the carved work 
being cut off half way up by a series of foliated 
arches, and by a horizontal break for the reception of 
sculptured figures not now existing, but which once 
uo doubt occupied the vacaney which is now cajped 
by crocketed pinnacles. The whole of this has been 
placed in its present position, and adapted together 
with much new work with considerable taste, but we 
may perhaps venture to object to the scroll-form desk 
terminations, which seem scarcely severe enough in 
form to harmonise with the rest. Beyoud the origi- 
ual cathedral, but occupying a portion of the apse, and 
also of the chevet, if there was one, is perhaps the 
gem of the whole cathedval, the presbytery of six 
bays, of the Early English style, commenced in the 
year 1235, completed 1251. The arches are very 
uumerously moulded, and project considerably at their 
springings beyond the face of the clustered column. 
‘Lhis projection is still more increased by a detached 
column being trussed out upon an elegantly carved 
bracket immediately above the columns, of the aisles, 
which is continued up to form a vaulting column of the 
roof. The triforium is a piquant bit of this style of 
architecture, but it is nothing in actual description, as 
it is merely the simple form of two tre‘oiled arches 
supported on a slender column, comprised in an equi- 
lateral arch, the tympanum being enriched by another 
foliation. The columns of the comprising arch are 
well and beautifully recessed, the hollows decorated with 
a crisp foliage, which runs also in the arch. The clere- 
story is a triplet. The escoinson arch is distinct from 
the window arch, and is supported on columns, admit- 
tinga passage behind. These arches are not foiled, 
but they scarcely seem deficient in enrichment, their 
outline being so perfect. The accomplished critic 
would feel his inability to give a really unbiased 
opinion as to which he considered the most exquisite 
compartment of this cathedral: his mind, I am sure, 
would vacillate between the 
Decorated psrt aud the elegance of the Early English. 









gorgeousness of the 


The presbytery 
built ia the sane style, but from various causes a 
put of the triforium has been eltered, the windows 
and side walls of the aisles have beeu renewed, and the 
windows inserted in the triforium in decorated times : 
but all these alrerations, although giving an ivterest 
to the building, were not carried out with the judi- 
ciousness to be wished, nor with the taste displayed 
in the building of the choir. ‘Three lancet windows that 
close the view of the east, and the five-licht windows 
above, are very similar to the east end of several of 
the fine buildings of Yorkshire; and if my memory 
serves me correctly, there is a great resemblance 
between this one and the east elevation of Whitby 
Abbey. ‘The arches on either side the triforium and 
clerestory are carried out in their full integrity : 
nothing seems misplaced or ill balanced, and all is 
equally decorated, light, and elegant. 

The variety of tints, produced by the employment 
of Parbeck marble and freestone, is more applicable 
to this style than any that succeeded it, and is here 
made use of wherever the circumstances seemed to 
require, producing a most beautiful specimen of the 


vle. 


with its side a'sles, was formerly 


> 


In the easiern bay of the north aisle is Bishop 
Alecock’s Chapel, an insertion of thoroughly over- 
loaded work. The sercen work consists of nothing 
but tabernacles, that, in spite of their laced surface, 
are exceeding heavy and crude. I am at a loss to 
account forso ill a piece of work, more especially as 
the commencement, as far as the base of the taber- 
nacles, promised so well, and is in such good keeping 
in every respect, that the failure, when the 
should have been progressively improving, is not to 
be accounted for, except by the supposition that th 
lower part was completed under the immediate super 
intendence of the bishop, who was the comptroller of 
the works to Henry VII. and that it was not com- 
pleted until after his death. 

In the opposite bay is the chapel of Bishop West, 
entered by very good iron gates. This chapel is a 
most exquisite piece of work: it is most delicately 
executed, and well conceive! in every particular, and 
although it embraces in its details and design much 
of a foreign element, in fact, the Renaissance, it is so 
incorporated with our English Gothic, that it causes 
no regret at its intrusion. 

The whole is most elaborately tabernacled with 
details exceedingly petite and beautiful. The taber- 
nacle work covers the south window, admitting the 
light only through its perforations, and formerly 
through the arch above the tomb of the founder; but 
this has been filled with some earlier panelled work, 
inclosing the remains of seven early saints. ‘The 


work 


eastern window is left quite open, under which for- 
merly stood the altar, but this has been removed, and 
of late years au ambitious Gothic tomb has been placed 
iu its stead,—a sad intrusion. The eciling is groined, 
and is of a bolder character than the tabernacles: the 
ribs are deep and foliated, and the panels formed by 
the tracery, enriched by beautiful and delicately raised 
sculpture. It may safely be said that tbis most 
charming chapel fully deserves a careful restoration ; 
but so much of the smaller work has perished, together 
with the figures that filled the tabernacl-s and other 
spaces, that it is to be feared a faithful restoration is 
scarcely to be attempted. 

Trinity Church, the original Lady Chapel, I at first 
supposed, from its position oa the north side of th 
cathedral, to have been the e! apt r-house, but | am 
satisfied, upon examination, that this building never 
was used for such purposes, although I think it very 
probable that the arrangement of the stalls was at 
first designed for that purpose. The Lady Chapel, 
commenced 1321, runs parallel with the cathedral, 
joining it only at the extreme eastern angle of the 
north transept, from which it is now entered by a 
more recent covered passage, aud by a door cut through 
the back of the stalls. The most beautiful enriched 
canopy goes round entirely through three sides of the 
chapel, and ecross the easteru end also, with the 
exception of that part which has formed the reredos, 
which is in a different and Jater style than the other, 
and is evidently an insertion. It seems singular 
that the most important part of the chapel showld 
have been neglected when it was first founded, and it 
is this fact, among many others, that rather inclines 
me to believe that this bmlding was not originally 
intended for devotion: at the same time I am quite 
sure the beautiful stall-work on each side the altar, 
forming a continuation of the reredos, was vever 
intended for seats, but was for tabernacles to receive 
Again, right and left are the remains of the 
piscina and credence- 


statues. 
Parveck shelves, marking the 
table; and the stalls, as they approach the altar, are 
raised one above the other as sedilia. 

The chapel is of five bays, beautifully vaulted in a 
Transitional style, from the later groining to the later 
fan tracery vault. The windows on each side are 
well traceried, all alike; but the eastern ones would 
seem to approach in style the Perpendicular: at the 
same time I do not imagine they are insertions. This 
almost unrivalled chapel, strange to say, has no 
marked eatrance, the present one is of later time, nor 
do I see any way by which the laity could formerly 
have been admitted. I therefore suppose they must 
have been entirely excluded from service here. The 
monks had two entrances on the southern side, through 
similar arches to the stalls, but to be detected by a 
t from these doors 





recessed arch and capital. Dir 
ran a groined cloister, not now existing, in an oblique 
direction to the third bay, eistward of the Decorated 
noith aisle of the cathedral, where is a most beautiful 
doorway in a later style than the chapel. In the 
westward bay of this aisle is an archway about 6 feet 
from the ground, the window being contracted to 
receive it, and beneath are two springers fora vault 
This marks the position of the furmer high altar, this 
doorway having led by a raised and covered passage 
from the Lady Chspel across the aisle direct to the 
rood in the cathedral. 





In 1770 the old reredos was takeu down from its 
fragment being 
preserved (one bay east of octagon), the choir being 
removed to the eastern end of the cathedral. I have 
no doubt the reredos was sadly mutilated previously, 
but it is much matter of regret that this alteration 
took place, as the work of this altar and screen doubt- 


less assimilated with the stall-work in the Lad; 


original position, without a single 


al 
contemporary, aithough 


in exanining the work in the Lady Chapel it is diffi- 
cult to imagine anything much richer: still I think | 
ugh this altar was in 


Chapel, as they were almost 


may venture to assert that a'the 


the same style, it must have been, from its more 
sacred position, still more enriched and beautiful. 1 
is generally said that the bishop « this diocese had 


no throne, but that he occupied the seat formerly 
assigned to the abbot; but I am somewhat inclined 
to doubt this 
side at the point that supports the groiuing is encirc’e | 
by way of capital by a stone canopy: this ceitainl) 
elet canopy Work, 


assertion, as the first pier on the south 


was intended as a finish to some spi 
which must have been ef very considerable height, 
and consequently much too considerable for the canopy 
of a sedilia or stall, but appropriate a3 the eanopy of 
a throne. 
At the focus of the apse stood formerly the shrine 
| of Et heldreda, now only kuown from ancient writings, 
as its costly jewelled and enamelled work formed too 
great a bait for the sixteenth ceutury fanatics to with- 
stand. North and south of the shrine the roofs of the 
| aisles were lowered one bay aud the Early English 
| triforium arches destroyed, and supplicd with poor 
decorated windows : this was done to kt in a flood of 
| light from these poiuts upon the shrine, where rested 
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the body of one famous in early times as a princess, 
a queen, an abbess, and a strict and bountiful sup- 
porter of all that was good, uprizht, and generous 
| In passing from the contemplation of the archite: 
, ture of the past, I should wish to draw attention to 
the way in which it has been restored, noder the uw 
| tiring influence of the Very Rev. the Dean Peacock 
For whether we commence at the most si ny le and 
least important feature restored, or at the 
parts, we must all allow that the greatest and most 
religious care has been shown for that which has been 
spared us. The cathedral, standing, as it must always 
have done, almost pre-eminent, is still more enriched, 
not ouly by the manuer in which it has been restored 
but by the very judicious way in which that which is 
new has been iatroduced (with the exception, perhaps, 
of the design of the organ, on which there may be 
mauy differences of opinion). The screen, in beauty 
go, is almost uurivalled by any ancient work 
no one, upon looking at this, whether taking into 
consideration its deta‘l or its original conception, can 
doubt that there are architects in these d ys iu lj 
equal to any work 


granucl 


of des 


Mr. Gilbert S ‘ott, as the architect of E y, deserves 
all praise ; and were he not indebted to other works, 
this work alone would suffice to haud his name down 
worthily to poste rity C. E. Davis. 





A PROPOSAL FOR THE WELLINGTON 
MONUMENT. 

Sir,—The first step towards the realisation of a Wel- 
lington monument has yet to be taken. A design is 
wanted. The competition has determined the class 
of designs which are zof required; but it has not 
advanced beyond this negative result. Neither have 
there appeared in other quarters any such practical 
suggestions as have given promise of filling the void 
left by the collapse of the competition. Unless we 
are prepared altogether to abandon our purpose ot 
erecting a national monument to our great captain, it 
would be well that something should be done in 
earnest in the matter. 

The authors of the competition desigus went astray, 
because they took their first step in a wrong direc- 
tion. Instead of a sepulchral memorial to be placed 
in a Christian church, the Wellington monument ot 
these gentlemen was a commemorative structure 
suited (if suited to any locality whatever), to the 
courtyard of a palace, to a metropolitan park, or a 
military parade-ground. They mistook a monument 
for a trophy. They may plead that such designs as 
theirs have been before adopted for national mont- 
ments, properly so called,—for such monuments as 
they had been called upon to p oduce. This, un- 
happily, is but too true. Still, this fact furnishes not 
one tittle of an argument in their favour. We asked 
from them a design fur a monument to our Welling- 
ton—a design at once appropriate aad worthy,—such 
a design as this great country might be now expected 
to select for the memorial of the most honoured of 
And what was the reply of the artists ol 

They ignored the advance which 
ng have so happily made amongst 
half-century, and supplied 
us with a series of such monuments, as might 
perhaps have passed muster about the period 
of the battle of Assaye.* Of the models which lately 
took us by surprise in Westmiuster Hall, while a few 
p ssessed high artistic qualities, and exhibited both 
the sculpturesque feeling of their suthors at d their 
faculty of skilful modelling, not one appeared to have 
emanated from a just idea of the monument required 


when not either 








her sons. 
the competition ? 
art and art-fee 
us during the last 





In these designs the prevailing ideas, 
commonplace or inappropriate, had already been re- 











peated ad naus : uader some form or modification 
And the sllegorical and symbol cal imagery was of 
that kind *h, while essentially worthless and in- 
deed often objectionable, was directly opposed to the 
simp omy and earnestoess of the creat Duke, aud to 
the strict real ty of his character. In these designs 
historical portrait sculpture and heraldry, as forms 

expression of the utmost power and value, were 


altogether overlooked and omitte or they were 
adopted but in a f 
very subordinate degree 

Whatever qualities in the competition-designs m 
have caused them to be set aside, as be 
actually adopted, will imperatively demand 
decision in the ease of every design which, having 
been conceived in the same spirit, it may be proposed 
to treat npon the same principles. The design which 
a favoured foreign sculptor did not exhibit, I accord- 
ingly classify with its compeers. Certain ramours 
connected with this design and its author I refuse to 
notice, until there is proof that, in this country and 
at the present time, Art may be associated with 
dishonour. 


* It will be understood that our correspondent is speak- 


, ing for himself.—Ep. 
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The subject of sepulchral monuments has engaged | 
my special attention during the last ten years, and I | 
have all along studied the monumental relics of past 
ages, no less with the view to derive from them some 
practical snggestions for the present and the future, | 
than because of either their historical value or their | 
intrinsic interest. And I, consequently, venture to | 
hope that I may be acquitted of presumption if I now | 
submit to you the substance of a communication 
which I have addressed to Sir Benjamin Hall on the | 
subject of a design for the Wellington monument. 

Preliminary Considerations. 

1. The object required is such a monumental me- 
morial as the British nation would be expected to 
erect to Arthur, Duke of Wellington. | 

2. This monument, accordingly, must be both 
appropriate as the memorial of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and also worthy of the British nation. | 

3. The monument required is to be placed in the 
metropolitan church of St. Paul, an edifice in the 
Classic style of architecture ; consequently, with the 
Classic style of architecture, this monument must be 
in perfect harmony. 

4, The sum of money actually appropriated for the 
production of this monument is sufficiently large to 
leave to artists unrestricted freedom of action, 

In entering upon the preparation of a design for 
this monument, the first consideration will be the 
leading idea, which will govern the general character 
of the composition. This leading idea, as it bears 
upon the present special memorial, will be greatly in- 
fluenced, if not actually determined, by the type which 
shall have been recognised as applicable to every 
Christian monument of the highest order. This 
type I believe to be the oblong, raised, rectangular 
sarcophagus monument of the Middle Ages, sur- 
mounted by a recumbent effigy ; and this type I also 
believe to be equally consistent with every style and 
expression of art. Its appropriateness for sepulchral 
commemoration having been felt from the very earliest 
periods in the history of art, this type is impressed 
upon every noble monument of the Christian era. 

From a numerous series of noble examples, I would 
specify the monuments of our own Black Prince, and 
of the Emperor Maximilian, as authorities for such a 
memorial as I would suggest for an illustrious war- 
rior and statesman. Accordingly, the sentiment of 
the design now required, with its accessories, will 
appear to be conveyed, after a manner, at once the 
most appropriate and the most effective, under the form 
of groups of historically symbolical portrait statues, 
with heraldic insignia and classical architectural details, 
associated with a recumbent portrait effigy. Always 
a most valuable, and a most eloquent form of monu- 
mental syinbolism, in the design for a monument to 
the Duke of Welliogton, heraldry may expatiate with 
unprecedented power. In accordance with such views 
I now submit a sketch for a design as follows. The 
design to comprehend four orders or stages ;— 

1. The first or lowermost order to form the plinth | 
of the entire composition, and to consist of two broad 
but shallow steps of polished grey granite, without 
mouldings or ornament. At each angle, on the upper 
of these two steps, a group of two statues, of the 
size of life, in bronze, of soldiers, with reversed arms 
and downcast looks, as sentries on duty before the 
tomb of the great general. The ‘eight military figures 
which would make up these groups would represent 
each arm of the British army, thus: (1) Heavy 
Cavalry; (2) Light Cavalry; (3) Engineers; (4) 

Artillery; (5) Grenadiers; (6) Highlanders; (7) 
Rifles; (8) Infantry of the Line, represented by a 
soldier of the 73rd, the regimeut in which the Duke 
held his first commission. These groups to stand 
clear and well in advance of— 

2, The second order, which would consist of an 
oblong rectangular block of polished warm-coloured 
granite, having a third step, more elevated than the 
other steps, and enriched with mouldings and other 
carved work, as a plinth of its own,—the entire order 
constituting the plinthiform member of the entire 
composition. At each angle of this block, a group of 

English flags, each inscribed with the name of a 

battle or battles, indicative of the “‘ Hundred Fights ” 
of the deceased hero, These flags to be in bronze or 
brass. Ranging from each of the angle groups of 
flags, towards the centre of either side of the compo- 
sition, a group of historical portrait statues of life- 
size. Of these four groups, two would consist of 
statues of distinguished officers, and two of no less 
distinguished statesmen,—the brethren in arms of the 

Great Duke, and his associates in statesmanship. 

Each group might contain perhaps six figures. The 

groups would be set alternately about the granite 

block, and close to it, standing upon the third step. 

Amongst the military statues would be those of 

seeiond, Lynedock, Crawford, Londonderry, Hill, 

rasa y —~ alow, Anglesea, Raglan, and 
vood. atesmen would represent those who 
flourished about and prev 





in one group, including in their number the ae 
Wellesley ; aud in the other group would appear Peel, GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 

Lansdowne, and other statesmen, colleagues and| Ir is scarcely fair that the fortunate should alone 
friends of the Duke in more recent times—one of be favoured,—the rewarded alone have publicity. So 
these being the present Premier. At the head, and | we give an engraving this week of the design for the 
also at the feet of the composition, the historical | Government Offices of War and Foreign Affairs, which 
portrait groups would be continued by statues of | bore in the late competition the number 112, and the 
eminent foreign princes, generals, or statesmen, who} moito “Omicron,” to which a premium was not 
had co-operated with the Duke: here there might | awarded, although it certainly had, and deserved to 
appear Alexander of Russia, Frederick William of have, a large share of public admiration, 

Prussia, the Prince of Orange, Blucher, Bernadotte,; The author of this design was one of those among 


A NON-PREMIATED DESIGN FOR THE 


&e, All the sculpture to be in bronze: and beneath | the competitors who held, first, that the two offices 


each statue, on the face of the third step, the coat of | ought to be united in one composition ; and secondly, 
arms of the personages represented. | that the fine frontage obtainable towards the Horse 
In the composition, general treatment, and expres- | Guards’ parade was worthy of the demolition of the 
sion of these groups of portrait statues, the highest | present buildings of Downing-street, as part of the 
artistic genius, skill, and judgment may be displayed. | entire scheme of building compre hended in the block 
In the centre of either side, between the groups of | plan. Accordingly we ‘find him taking the north 
statues, an inscription,—the one commemorative, and front of the site from Whitehall to the l’ark as the 
the other historical. These inscriptions to be cut in| main line of composition. Upon this he forms the 
the granite, and the former of them to contain the | plan of a recessed centre and symmetrical wings, each 
titles of the duke in full, the latter expressing with | wing being an integer of design (one constituting the 
laconic conciseness the salient points of his career. | War-office, and the other the Foreign Minister's resi- 
The granite block to be represented as being covered | dence), and the central portion (the Foreign-office), 
with the union-flag of England, which would be carved | by the introduction of a dome and various accessories, 
in the granite itself, and would partly fall over its | being made the means of connecting the whole into 
uppermost portions. | one palatial edifice. The great extent of this front eom- 
3. Upon this representation of the union-flag would | pared with the minuteness of the details has induced 
stand the third order of the composition. A second us to present in our engraving only one-half of the 
and smaller oblong block, or sarcophagus, of the entire length, representing the War-oflice, or east 
purest white marble, rising from a plinth of Purbeck wing, and the recessed Foreign-office to a little be- 
marble, and supporting a slab of black marble; both yond the central point: the design is readily com- 
of these slabs to be richly wrought about with classic pleted by supplying a west wing for the Miuister’s 
mouldings. Each side of this block would be divided residence generally symmetrical with the other. 
into four compartments by two Roman-Ionic columns,| The central dome was proposed to cover the state 
with which two smaller columns of the same order, | staircase of the Foreign-office, there being a carriage- 
carrying rounded arches, would be clustered. At each entrance from behind, with a quadrangle or court of 
angle there would be a cluster of the principal columus. honour opening from the Charles-street or south 
At the head and feet there would be single-arched front. On this latter front the War and Foreign 
compartments. All these architectural members to Offices, without the Residence, became an integer of 
be executed in serpentine porphyry, and other precious | elevation, the Residence receding considerably asa 
marbles, and inlaid, where it might be desirable, with separate building, with a lawn towards Charles-street. 
mosaic work. Beneath each of the eight side arches | The state entrance to the Residence was to be towards 
would appear the arms of one of the countries in | the Park on the west. 
which the Duke held (an uvprecedented honour) the; With regard to the style of design, Mr. Kerr lays 
military rank of field-marshal, with his sword and down the principle that for the climate, the landscape, 
baton crossed behind, or at the base of each shield, and the mental associations, of a northern country, 
and the insignia of his knightly and military orders | the picturesque is essentially appropriate, leaving the 
depending from each achievement of arms. At the delicate characteristics of the Classic style to the more 
head, the arms of the Duke’s father and mother ; and _ congevial sunshine aud sympathies of the south. At 
at the feet, the arms of the Duke himself, each with the same time he objects to the details of recognised 
appropriate heraldic accessories. All this heraldry to | medievalism for the edifice proposed, if on no other 
be studied with the utmost care, and expressed in | ground than this,—that no one could expect medie- 
noble sculpture, enriched with enamel,—eare being | valism to be extended overthe entire district inquestion, 
also taken to show that heraldry is an art as well asa) whichalone, hethinks, would furnish sufficient reason for 
science. adopting it. He therefore professes to employ a pic- 
4. Upon the black marble slab would rest the fourth | turesque Renaissance to present towards the classicism. 
and uppermost order of the composition ; this would | of Whitehall and the park, one extreme of a graduation 
consist of a raised plate of fine bronze, parcel-gilt, and | of composition whose other extreme would be the new 
boldly diapered with heraldic and military devices, | Houses of Parliament and the Abbey. The design, as 
mottoes, &c. supporting the efigy, which would be a! shown in our engraving, will explain itself; but it is 
portrait figure, recumbent, the head uncovered, worthy of being pointed out to the student how 
and the hands upraised and clasped together. | anxiously in this so-called picturesque Renaissance 
The figure would be represented in the full the author has endeavoured to preserve that real 
uniform of an English field-marshal, having thrown | ¢/assicism of esthetic taste which demands the repu- 
about it the mantle of the garter. At the head diation of piquant ecceutricities, such as constitute not 
of the effigy, which would rest on a cushion, unfrequently the chief material of picturesque design. 
on either side a Bible, a Book of Common Prayer, | 1 produce the picturesque without infringing upon 
and a volume of the “ Despatches,” and of the statutes | the severely correct is one of the most difficult pro- 
of the realm: at the feet, the cocked hat and ducal | jJems of architectural art or, indeed, of art of any 
coronet : and, on either side of the figure, the sword, | ,ind. ’ 
marshal’s baton, the sword of state, and other official 
insignia. The diaper of the plate which would support 


In remarking upon a design of such ornate cha- 


ious to the Waterloo period, j tate to publish my own, 


the effigy would exhibit the arms of the Duke’s sons 
and their ladies, of the Tower, the Cinque Ports, &c. 
Some of these heraldic insignia would also be asso- 
ciated with the inscriptions in the granite. One or 
more texts from Holy Scripture would be introduced, 
and displayed about the effigy. The effigy, with its 
accessories, to be executed in the finest bronze. 

If any canopy be needed, a canopy of open work, 
in bronze and brass, richly adorned with flags and 
heraldic devices, might surmount the whole. Such 
a canopy, of course, in its style, would be adapted to 
the monument itself, as also, at the same time, to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. Here would be a noble field 
for a most important display of historical and 
genealogical heraldry. I have prepared a design for 
this canopy, but I do not propose now to trouble you 
with any description of it. 


In conclusion, permit me to state that my design 


racter as this, the question of cost necessarily deserves 
notice ; and it may not be out of place here to advert 
to this question generally as regards our natioval 
edifices. The public at large are probably very much 
at fault upon this poiut. It is most commonly sup- 
posed that when we compare two designs for the same 
building, one of which presents an exterior of what 
we shall call double the amount of decoration of the 
other, the difference of expense upon the building is 
as two to one. But nothing can be more fallacious. 
| The difference is as two to one—not upon the cost of 
| the edifice, but upon the mere cost of exterior deco- 
ration, which may be perhaps a very insignificant 
portion of the total cost of building.* 

This ought to be understood in England as it is 
| abroad : if it were so understood, the most persevering 
| advocates of economy would scarcely grudge the cost, 
properly so called, of architectural art. It may be 





| 


{ 


‘lusi | said to be a rare instavce when this decoration reaches 
for the Wellmgton Monument would have appeared | 
in the competition had drawings been admitted; as it | B 


(externally at least) 10 per cent. on the main outlay. 
y all means let there be economy in respect of 





was, it was sketched out before the prizes were awarded | ~, EIT AE LITE TET IEE TD 


in the competition, at which time I submitted it to | 


* Take, for one iustance, a large square building,—say 


500, by 200 feet and 70 feet high: this at 1s. per cubic foot 


several friends, and, amongst others, to some artists | for a complete substantial edifice, suitably finished inside, 


of the highest position and reputation. I have waited | 


until now, to see what other designs might be made 
public, No other designs having appeared, I yield to 
the urgent advice of my friends, and no longer hesi- 
Cuakes Bourret, | 


but extremely plain, would amount to 350,000/. Suppose 
it has one exposed front, 500 feet long, and 56 feet high. 
Take this at 5s. per superficial foot for decoration of 
Po ware order, and what is the extra cost? Only 
7,000/.—that is to say, 2 per cent. on the main outlay 
would in this case turn the front of a workhouse into that 
of a palace, 
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building,—let the project be really proved to be ala few clearances, well conceived, might effectuate | no appeal—zone to judge our judges. No, the ver- 


judicious one before it is undertaken ; but when fairly 
determived upon, let the question of economy in 
respect of art be properly comprehended, if no more. 

Our own opinion of Mr. Kerr’s design we have 
already expressed at some length. 





THE BROTHERTON MEMORIAL 
COMPETITION. 

Havine read your correspondent’s letter on the 
above subject in your last week’s impression, I hasten 
to forward you a few more particulars, and to supply 
one or two omissions of facts, that were perhaps over- 
looked or unnoticed by him. The competition was 
marked by something very like injustice at every step. 
There was nothing whatever mentioned as to mottoes 
in the advertisement ; yet, when the designs were ex- 
hibited to the public (before decision), the designers’ 
names were obliterated and mottoes g/wed ou in their 
stead ; and in this condition the designs were criticised 
by the press, so that no uninitiated competitor could re- 
cognise his own work. ‘Two days after the decision was 
made known in the Manchester Guardian, the draw- 
ings and models (with the exception of the selected 
drawing) were entirely removed—even the model that 
received the second premium; so that after the de- 
cision had taken place there was no chance for a 
“* wanderer ” to criticise the committee’s taste. On 
the way to the Exhibition-room, on this day, a door 
might be observed marked “ Private ;” but early in 
the morning, very publicly thrown open, where the 
drawings could be seen, pitched pell-mell oue over the 
other in the happiest confusion, The writer of this 
letter could see his own drawing, which was sent down 
there perfectly weather-tight, and which arrived in 
Salford without flaw or blemish; but it was returned 
on a day of heavy storm, with merely a portion of a 
Manchester weekly print tied round it; two labels, 
glued on the face of the drawing, one even encroaching 
and actually on the drawing itself, with a profusion 
of glue and about half the hairs of a disabled glue- 
brash. Its transit through the weather, in the unsafe 
condition in which it was packed, caused it to be con- 
siderably damaged by the rain; and I found that six 
tenpenny nails had been driven through the mount 
and strainer, as preferable in Manchester to the cord 
and ring. Your correspondent’s strictures on the 
selected drawing are sufficient to tell of the glaring 
nature of the design. A heavy spire is wholly sup- 
ported on the heads of eight angels, who are quietly 
reading books. ‘These angels surround a Greek vase, 
with a rag across it, in the regalar “ stonc-mason 
tomb-stoue”’ style : under the angles are twenty niches 
(query, for the committee’s statues ?), about half the 
size of the angels above. The monument was adver- 
tised to be erected for 500 guineas. The successful 
competitor waveringly thinks, in his report, the 
monument can be put up for about the sum; but he 
slily says he leaves out the foundations, and the 
Gothic tron enclosure railing. VULCAN. 





BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE MAP OF 
LONDON. 

ConTRASTED with Paris, or many other conti- 
nental cities, London fails to maintain its dignity. A 
most happy position is lost for want of grand leading 
routes; a noble river mutilated through sheer neglect ; 
and many majestic buildings sacrificed, simply because 
they cannot be viewed at the right coup devil. Every 
artist has made up his mind that this is a most lugu- 
brious, if not an unhappy, metropolis; that its ways 
are not ways of pleasantness; and that nearly all 
require reformation or improvement. Were the mass 
of the City and its environs to be placed before them 
on probation, to stand the test of public scrutiny, it is 
certain that, like the picture that pleased nobody, 
the whole folio sheet would be expunged. Already 
that has been done in detail by various projectors, 
who, in condemning the narrow and crooked ways, 
have each of them laid claim to a sort of patent right 
for the origination of new causeways. One has dis- 
covered a north or a south, a north-east, or a north- 
west line of intercourse ; another, a great central duct ; 
a third, an easement from St. Paul’s ;—but who has 
looked into our miserable public oflices ; or even into 
our ill-arranged and most inconvenient (not to say ill- 
favoured) courts of law? Here, without wholesale 
demolition and reconstruction, there is abundant work 
for the architectural talent, as well as for the spare 
funds, civic taxation, or appropriations from the 
Exchequer. There is plenty to do in providing new 
offices, on a scale fairly adjusted between utilitarianism 
and rational artistic display ; aud much might still 
be done in opening out the better street lines, and in 

diseneumbering the many fine buildings we possess. 
As in a forest, the wild beauties of nature are con- 
cealed by its density—for “ we cannot see the wood 
for trees ’—so, iu the City we cannot see the build- 
‘ngs for houses ; therefore, to redress the misfortune, 


more than a wholesale demolition. | 

In the plan of St. Paul’s Cathedral it was the inten- | 
tion of the architect to reserve a large open space | 
around it. Inigo Joves also, when he projected the | 
buildings at Whitehall (of which the Banqueting- | 


‘house, the only portion completed, was to form but | 
'the wing), had in view the arrangement of his per- 


formance, so that it should be seen on all sides as a_ 
complete structure. 

The only proof that now exists of these intentions 
is the great width of Whitehall on the west front; | 
and the fact that the cathedral presents on every side | 
a finished front, and of such magnitude of proportion | 
that the close obtrusion of houses never could have | 
oceurred to the architect. How could he pile up a) 
temple so colossal, arch upon arch, and column upon 
column, to an elevation of 200 feet, to be viewed at 
a distance of only 100 feet? Having receded so far 
(and there are only three points that admit of a sight 
somewhat farther, Ludgate-hill, Cheapside, and 
Cannon-street), look up ; the fuc¢ade is foreshortened, 
the projections conceal much of the structural picture, 
and the meridian light of day dazzles the eyes of the 
admirer. The proportions of this noble pile are so 
majestic, that to study and appreciate them the be- 
holder should stand off at least 200 yards from its 
base. Now, however, owing to the congestion of 
towering buildings on all sides, the only poimt of view 
is from the top of some neighbouring warehouse, or 
else from the river, and then the grand pian’ terreno | 
is wholly shut out. 

To encase and box in a gem of great stractural 
beauty would appear ridiculous, almost as much 
so as the exhibition of your Claude in a railway 
van, or the locking up of Westminster Abbey, lest its 
sculptural treasures should meet the vulgar gaze, aud 
improve the public taste; but the occultation of St. 
Paul’s arose from the fact that the charred ruius of the 
burut city which encircled the site were private pro- 
perty, the owners whereof were not treated with on 
the terms of a valuation jury under Act of Parlia- 
ment; besides that in those days grand thorough- 
fares and their advantages were not understood, the 
closes, alleys, and lanes, and the few small reserves of 
squares (as the mouument) sufficiently demonstrate 
what were the notions of ancient Britons about that 
epoch. 

It was quite otherwise as to the plan of the White- 
hall, which was intended to comprehend many public 
edifices: then, that whole vicinage was open, from 
park to river, and the morsel which had been com- 
pleted, and which now remains, was designed in per- 
fect s curity that no other building should profanely 
interpose between that and the Thames. 

There is no question but that great difficulties now 
oppose themselves to the opening out and improving 
of public buildings. The enhanced value of building 
sites, and the immense accumulation and subdivision 
of property, are barriers of no sniall moment even to 
this wealthy and powerful state ; but experience has 
proved that, in every judicious clearance and renovation, 
the still higher increasing value of outlying plots nearly 
indemnifies extensive works of emendation ; and as to 
offices for national business, economy is best studied 
by the carrying out in a bold and spirited manner 
such works as are called for by the necessities of the 
time. 

It is not necessary to raise a palace for the loca- 
tion of every petty department, nor to enrich with 
marbles and emblazon in gold every office; but 
it is essential that the offices or courts, or*bureaus for 
governmental business, should be convenient, solid, and 
capacious ; and, in the first construction of any of 
these, it is as easy to have them well designed and 
executed ; and when the ease and despatch of public 
business are taken into account, it is much cheaper than 
to stint the outlay at the cost of a bad article. 

The expense to the State of hiring offices on 
temporary leases, to house departments, ever on the 
increase with an increasing revenue, amounts to a sum 
total which far overtops the rental of the capital that 
might be required for their proper establishment aud 
consolidation at suitable locations ; and, as a role in all 
public structures, whatever the nation does in that 
way ought not only to be done well, but every such 
performance ought to be finished in such a manner, 
as that after-generations might receive them as 
monoments and tokens of the period of their erection. 

Redundant ornamentation and gande of finish are 
wholly superfluous: simplicity and unity of style, a 
bold outhne, always in keeping with the object it 
subserves, should the rather characterise every struc- 
ture of a public and official nature. 

We are led to hope for a better order of things 
from the directors of public works of these days. 
Whether these expectations shall be ratified remains | 
in doubt. Competitions have shown what may be | 


done, but how far the genius of architecture may have | 
free scope and fair play, is still a matter of anxious 
conjecture—for the dread seems to be, that there is 


| jetties, 


dict awaits the final conclusion, and then, as the 
motto has it, “‘finis coronat opus.” 
After all that might be advised of change in th: 


| structures bequeathed to us, a point of greater im- 


portance remains; and that is the river. Viewed from 
afar, or in proximity, this is the main feature: the 


, flood winds its devious way in might and majesty, 


but in filth and squalor—slips, mud-banks, cran) 
obscene sheds and warehouses, bound its 
stream. Everywhere else a river is a source ot 
health, wealth, and beauty. In this commerci:! 
capital the tide is turned to thrift, and that alon: 

A river flowing through a rich country is the glory 
of the landscape: in a city, while it enriches and 
aggraadizes, the varied barks and busy skiffs adorn 
the stream. The bridges lend another majesty ; but 
the solid quay walls and open esplanades exhibi! 
from either side the opposing structures, across t! 

glittering field of water! A quarter of a mile, from 
side to side, would also show the distaat towers and 
steeples. All this is lost to Loudon, The sewage 
question is leading on, however, to the development, 
which, arrive when it may, will open, as if by en- 
chantment, scenes that glow in every returning sun, 
but which must remain unseen and unknown, uuti! 
the river quays and esplanades disclose thei 

reality. 





SANITARY MEMS. 


Water on Sundays—The City Commission © 
Sewers are very properly endeavouring to induce the 
New River Company to afford a supply to some of 
the poorer districts late on Saturday. It is to be 
hoped they will succeed. We have shown by elaborate 
examinations long ago the absence of water on 
Sundays in hundreds of houses, and the great evils 
resulting therefrom. 

Bethnal-green.—Two inquests have been held at 
Bethnal-green ; one on the body of a child, who died 
in Peaeoek’s-buildings, Old Bethnal-green-road. The 
parents of the child were very poor, and Mr. Moore, 
the surgeon of the district, was of opinion that death 
resulted partly in consequence of the want o 
sufficient food ; but that ‘‘death had been accele- 
rated through the unwholesome state of the neigh- 
bourhood in which the parents reside: there is a 
large open drain at the back of the house where the 
deceased died, and there were several pestiferous 
nuisances at the rear of the house, and other maau- 
facturing trades carried on immediately on the spot.” 
Mr. Moore said,—There were two other children at 
present ill in the same house, and unless they were at 
once removed they would certainly die in a few 
hours. He considered that the other inmates in the 
house were also in danger, and that steps should iui- 
mediately be taken for the improvement of the place. 
Another inquest was held on a child who died at 
No. 20, Old Bethnal-green-road. The jury returned 
a verdict, “That the deceased died from natural 
causes, accelerated by the poisonous coudition of the 
house in which the parents resided.” And it was re- 
marked that the attention of the Board of Health 
should be called to the place. A juror said that they 
paid heavy sewers’ rates, yet the inhabitants of 
Bethnal-zreen were the most neglected in the east end 
of London. The district is inhabited by a large 
number of the very poor, whe require the blessing ot 
good drainage even more than those im better circum- 
stances. 

Scarcity of Water in Edinburgh.—A report (says 
the Edinburgh News), was given in by the Lord Pro- 
vost’s committee, on the remit to them, to inguire 
into the cause of the deficiency of the water supply, 
on the occasion of the fire in James’s-court. The 
report stated, that they had a conference with a depu- 
tation of the Water Company, on the 28th ult. oa the 
subject. Mr. Newton, on the part of the Water 
Company, stated that the present drought has been 
of unusual intensity and duration, and to this ascribed 
the deficient supply on the occasion in question, as 
the company were unable to supply constant service 
for the towa, and the water had unfortavately been 
turned off from the locality when the fire occurred. 
He, however, assured the committee that, sbould it 
ever happen that the water was turned off from a 
locality in which there might be a fire, every effort 
would be made to turn it on without delay ; but in 
answer to a question by the Lord Provost, did not 
kuow that anything beyond this was at present in 
their power. He stated that they were pressing for- 
ward their new works, and that when they were 
finished, which would be on or before Jaly, 1859, 
they would have a greatly enlarged supply, which 
would prevent any such deficiency as that com- 


| plained of. 


It was argued that the domestic dwellings should 
be supplied before the manufacturers, distillers, brewers, 
&c. but it was shown that if the public or private 
works were stopped, some 30,000 persons would be 
thrown out of employment. 
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Mr. M‘Laren said, what they had to complain of | 
the Water Company was, that they should be taking in | 


new manufactories and works to supply water to, 
when they knew they were not able to supply the 
public; and that their conduct was like that of a 
merchant who took payment twice for the same 
goods, for they obtained money from the inhabitants 
for constant service, and yet, while they failed to dis- 
charge that duty, they supplied other classes. 
Respecting the houses of the working population, a 
correspondent of the same paper says,— I have no 
hesitation in stating, that the working 
Edinburgh would be amply satisfied if they could gel 
houses with a good room and kitchen, closet, well, 
presses, water-closet, and soil-pipe, and I think that 
such houses could be built for 100/.; and certainly 
such houses would be one of the greatest boons that 
could be conferred on the working classes ; instead of 
as they are just now paying 4/. to 5/. for one room 
(per annum), and 7/. and 8/7. if you have a room and 
kitchen ; and there is no tradesman who is able to 
pay 7/. or 8/. without having lodgers, or some other 
way thas his wages. I allude to such as masons, 
joiners, plumbers, plasterers, slaters, and such like, 
pe I am sure that there are hundreds of work- 
ing men in Edinburgh who will straia every nerve to 
second the enterprise by purchasiong the 
they are sold at prime cost.” 


) 
classes of 





A SANITARY COMMISSION FOR OUR 
ARMY IN INDIA. 
THe urgent appeal which we were impelled to mi ike 
three weeks ago, calling for the appointment of a sani- 
tary board, with men to carry out their instruct‘ons, 
to proceed at once to India for the preservation of 
our troops (the enlistment of science and forethought 
against ignorance and carelessness), has been very 
loudly echoed by our contemporaries, but no steps 
have yet been tiken that we are aware of to meet the 
requirement. The Dat/y News, the Morning Post, 
the Standard, and many other papers, re printed the 
whole of the article, and the letters we have received 
from men best fitted to form an opinion on the sub- 
ject have strengthened our convictions, and afforded 
fresh evidence of the good that would be done by such 
an appointment. The Sheffield Independent, com- 
inenting on our appeal, says,— 

**Such a staff might be a new thing under the sun, and 
its duties would be very delicate and difficult- 
involving danger of collision with the officers anc 1 many of 
the usages of service. But we coneeive the thing is not 
impracticable, and that it would work well. Every great 
and good thing varries its own perils and labours along 
with it, and if the . pl in here indicated be set aside on that 
score, it would imply a very unworthy feeling on the part 
of this country, as if we shrank from duty on the ground 
of the inconvenience involved, although the results would 
be the saving of thousands of lives,’ 


possibly 


After reprinting our observations, the writer con- 
tinues,— 

‘These common sense views commend themselves to 
everybody’s judgment, and ought to weigh both with the 
Recruiting-office and the Treasury. To preserve the life 
of our own is almost as great a necessary in war as to 
take the life of the enemy ; and it is unquestionable that a 
distinct and sufficiently powerful body of sanitary officers, 
and also of workmen to carry out their instructions, 
attached to the Indian army, would be the means of saving 
thousands from an untimely grave, and thus of adding 
immensely to our available force. The cost of such an 
appendage is not worth naming, as it would eventually be 
an incalculable saving in every way. 


The appointment should be made at once: nota 
moment should be lost ; indeed, it might be desirable 
to give powers by telegraph to a pro tempore board 
of men already in India, pending the arrival there of 
the permanent staff. 


Sir,—The news from India states that the brave 
General Havelock, when just on the brink of great suc- 
ccss, was obliged to retire, not before the arms of the 


enemy, but in order to carry off his sick, a large por- 

tion of whom were suffering from cholera. <A short 

time ago you suggested the necessity of express 
1 


sanitary measures being employed for the preservation 
of our army in the East. I feel satisfied th 
mouth will show more the 
arrangement. I do not mention this for the purpose 
of adding to the alrea ly 
at home, but believing that the many of the 
brave men who are fighting our battles may be saved 
by the employment of proper sanitary officers, let me 
beg you again to urge the necessity of immediately 
sending to India a body of men similar to that which 
was employed with such excellent effect in the Crimea. 
The flower of the British army is leavivg our shores 
to carry their arms into a dangerous climate. We 
live in the days of the locomotive and the electric 
telegraph : our soldiers no longer go into battle with 
the crossbow and buckler. Let us trust, then, in this 
age, which is remarkable for the progress of science, 
that those who have the great responsibility of pre- 
serving our countrymen will not neglect, until too late, 
the employment of such means as will have the sure 
effect of preserviog many valuable lives. Viator. 
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| quate to the wants of its district, i 
jerect a chapel of 


houses if 


| to a height of 45 feet at present. 


CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS 
Eastbourne. — The 
Trinity Church, 


accommodation afforded by 
Eastbourne, having become inade- 
proposed te: 
ease to that church, at Se:-side 
A lady connected with the parish has preseated a site 
and the sum of 1500/7. as an endowment. Further 
subscriptions, amounting to about Y80/. have a! 

been promised, and unting t 
nearly 1507. ‘The estimated cost of the new church 
1s 2,000/. 

Kilkeel—-The parish church of Kilkeel, accordir 
to a Newry paper, has been for a length of time under 
golng a general renovation, the nave be 
the old eries taken away, : 
in the west end. The work was done, under direction 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, by Mr. Robert 
Magee, of Newry, 
Gothic roof for the ( 


" = } 
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gy remodelled 





and a new gallery erected 
1" 


who is also pre paring an open 
iurch of St. Patrick’s, Newry. 
France Lynch, Bisley.—( yo the 15th inst. at the 
village of France Lyach, situated on the border of 
Bisley-common, the new church of St. Jotn th 
Baptist was consecrated. The lifice has been erected 
chiefly through a gentleman unknown exe 
individuals. The church stands at the head of a dell 
ry jing down to the Chalford valley. Mr.G F. Bodley, 
of Brighton, was the architect The editice consists 


of ac hancel, nave, and north aisle. ‘The lengt! 
the nave is 57 feet 10 inches, and width, 18 feet: the 
north aisle is the same length as the nave, and is 
9 feet 2 iuches ia width; and the chancel is 27 fee 
9 inches long, by 17 feet 6 inches in width. There 
is a vestry, over which is the orzan-chamber, which 
opens into the chancel. The porch is 9 feet long, and 
8 feet 6 inches in width; and the height from the 
floor of the nave to the apex of the rvof is 38 feet, 
and from the ground line to the top of the bell turret 
60 feet. There is accommodation in the nave and 
aisle for 228 adults and thirty-five chil dren ; and im 
the chancel for ten adults and fourteen children \ 
the seats are free except those ia the chancel. re 
preseot, some of the windows are filled with plai 
glass; the others are filled with stamped glass, by 
Laver, of London. The roof is open, the timbers 
being of deal, stained and vari ished the bench ends 
are of oak, and the seats snee deal, and all var- 
nished. The seats in the chancel are carved oak. The 
floor of the nave and aisle is Ta d with common 
“ iffordshire t les, of black and red jlours: the 
chancel floor is covered with Mint 
sy chancel steps aud the font are of Devonshire 
marble. The pulpit is of P stone. The 
reredos is composed of alabaster, marble, and Minton’s 
figured tiles, and in the centre is a circular panel, in 
which is a cross of marble of different colours, inlaid 
on a white ground. There is a carved cornice over, 
of Painswick stone. ‘The corbels aud caps of the 
arches will also be carved. ‘There are two shafts of 
polished marble on each side of the chancel arch, ve 
marble shafts at the east window ; and it is intendec 
to have p slished marble shafts to all the windows . 
the chancel. 
Chichester.—At a 
Burial Board, tenders were opened for the ere 
a boundary-wall and two ch: ap ls, and the lodge, for 
the new cemetery. ‘The tender of Mr. Charnock, of 
Christchurch, Hants, was accepted for the erection of 
two chapels and the lodge, at a cost of 1,820/. For 
the building of the boundary-wall, the tender of Mr. 
Chase, of Marden, was accepted, at a cost of 157/. 10s. 
The following is a list of those who tendered,—ten in 
number: Mr. Charnock, for th iapels and lodge 
accepted), 1,820/.; boundary-wall, 215/.: Mr. Ellis 
Chichester, chapels, &e. 1,980/. ; wall, 224/7.: Mr 
Chase Se len, chapels, &e. including the tender for 


! 
ya’s encaustic tiles. 
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the w sD, 7/.10s. which portion was accepted by the 
Board, 2 nip - Mr. Johnson, Chic ster, 2,276/. for 
the chapels, &e.: Mr. Fabian, Brighton, « i] Is, & 
re 7a. - wall, 265/. Mr. Clear, Purbrook, chapels, 
2 .326/7.; wall, 250/ Mess Caley ind Bourd 
n, Hambledon, chapels, &e. 2,659 wall, 214 
Mr Phil ocks, Brizhto chapels, & 2 470/.; wall 
143/.: Mr. Chase, Emsworth, pels, & 2 73502. ; 
wall, 180/.: Mr. Reyuolds, Brighton, chapels, &e 
2523/7. : wall, 4397 
Ugthorpe.—The Roman CatholicCharch of St. Ann 
it I we nine miles north of Vhitby, was re- 
opened on the 15th inst. with great ceremony The 
church was erected in 1855 I'he chapel has been 





converted into a school-room. 
walled and floored, so that about 100 scholars can be 
accommodated. The church is built in the transition 
style of Gothic architecture, the chancel being alittle 
more ornate or advanced In perio l. The plan con- 
sists of a porch, entering beneath a tower, nave and 
aisles, chancel, and vestry. The total length of the 
building internally is 85 feet, the nave being 62 feet 
long. The greatest width is 39 feet, the nave being 
19 feet wide. The internal elevation is 31 feet up to 
the ridge of the nave, and the tower rises externally 
A spire, 





} ¢ 


| 


| uave is lit by a large western window, 


| cift of the Duke of 
which is | seriber to the building fund, which is raised by volun- 


projected, would increase the height to 70 feet. The 
with geo- 
metrical tracery in the head, and small clerestory 
lights. The aisles have two light windows, with 
pierced heads. The nave arcades are formed by stone 
arches, on circular shafts, with caps and bases. The 
chancel has three side windows of two lights each, 
aud an eastern window of three lights. The roofs are 
all open timbered and boarded. The chancel has now 
been beautified with a mosaic tile pavement from 
Messrs. Maw’s manufactory at Broseley. The lower 
portion of the chancel and its roof are decorated, the 
rold, by Mr. W 
glass eastern 
al ad the west 

by Messrs. 





former iu tints of maroon, green, and g 
Stonehouse, of Whitby. The 
windows of the 


stained 
chancel and south aisle, 
window of the nave, lately 


put im, are 


Hardman. ‘The east window consists of three lights 
and tracery, in the Early Decorated style of archi 
tecture. In the centre light is a figure of Our Lord 
eathroned, instituting the Eucharist, and surrounded 


surmounted by a floriated can ) py 
angels bearing 
The lower part is 
arranged in form of crosses. The 
bordered by a coloured ornamental margin 
In the side lights are figures of the Virgin Mary and 
St. Anne, upon diapered backgrounds The west 
window, of four lights and tracery, contains the fifteen 
mys et s of the rosary, three mysteries in each of the 


by ruby seraphim, 
nw ich 
a scroll, with appropriate legend 
filled with foliage, 


are introduced half-fizures of 


1 


whole is 


four lights, and three in the circ'es of the tracery, the 
grou . being connected by the branches of a rose- 
tree, which is carried throughout the window. Ove 
the por é it the outside is a statuette of St. Anne 


ore two lights and 
tracery, oa comprises a group of the holy family 
including St. John the Baptist. The Virgina is seated 
upon a throne, holding arose, and Our Lord, sanding 
upou ber knee, turns towards and blesses the advancing 
fizure of St. John, behind whom St. Joseph kneels in 
adoration. The groups are surmounted by an archi 
tectural canopy Throughout the church the archi- 
tectural detail is of the simplest possible description, 
but uuviform in character Whatever of ornament 
there is in the fittings or completion of the fabrie is 
concentrated in the chancel. The entire cost of the 
edifice, which is erected of stone, lined throughout 
brickwork, to ensure internal dryness, and 
including furniture, adornments of stai ned glass, &e 


The idow in the south aisle 





with 


is about 1,500/. Mr. Wm. Falkingbridge, of Whitby 
was the contractor. Messrs. Weightman, Hadfield 
and G oldie, of Sheffield, were the architects 

Wolsing \ memorial window, by Mr. Wailes 


has rece ntly been placed at the east end of the newly- 
chancel of Thorn ey Church, Wolsingham, 
Durham. The window consists of three lights, the 
centre light representing our Lord on the cross, and 
the Magdalene clasping the foot of the left 
light are the Virgin and the other Mary, and in the 
right light St. John and the Romau Centurion. The 
tracery above is filled with angels bearing emblems. 
Lovhlee.—The Free Church, Lochlee, was re- 
ope ned on the 10th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Guthrie, of 
Ed nbuargh, in presence of the War Minister, Lord 
Panmure; Mr. Hay, the architect of the building, &c. 
Ihe new church is situated on a rising knoll, and 
forms a picturesque object in the approa +h from 
Brechin, and from Invermark, the shooting lodge of 
Lord Panmure. It is a simple parallelogram, 61 feet 
long and 31 feet wide, with a campanile or tower, 
part of which forms the vestry. On the s uth side is 
an open porch, about 13 feet square. The chureh is 
Gothie in its general treatment, with semi-circular 
rched windows similar to the Norman, divided into 
window at the west, and a 


east end. rhe roof is framed 


erected 


t: i 


five bays, a three-light 
) 


two-light window at the 











with semi-circular arched trusses, purlins, and rafters, 
ll painted and varnished in imitat of oak. The 
irchitect’s design, it is said, has not been fully carried 

t in some particulars, such a3 the | ilding of the 
W and especially in the roofing of tne hurch with 
the fine grev I re flags 

SCHOOLS IN THE PROVINCES 

Sheffield —The foundation-stone of St. Marie’s 

Roman Catholic schools for girls was laid in Suffolk 


road, on the 1l5th inst by the Duchess of No folk 


he site is a vacant piece of land immediately opposite 

the Farm. These schools are intended for poor girls, t 

consist of an apartment 80 feet long by 30 wide, for 
I » 

he more advanced pupuls ; and a room 52 feet lo1 


t 

by 24 wide, for infants. To both schools are at porn, 
class-rooms, and a corridor or 
the two together, will be used for a dining-r 
fur recreation. There are rooms for the teachers, and 
play-grounds attached. The buildings will be con- 
structed of brick, with stone facings, im a simple 
style of ecel lesiastical architecture, in accordance with 
the objects in view. The site (half an acre) is the 
Norfolk, and his Grace is a sub- 
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tary contribution, aided by the Privy Council grant. 
The entire building will cost 2,600/. ‘The architects 
ave Messrs. Weightman, Hadfield, and Goldie, of 
Sheffield; and the contractor is Mr. George Wade, of 
the same town. 

Hull.—The foundation-stone of St. Paul’s Church 
New School, for boys, was laid last week. The 
building, the plans of which have been approved by 
the Committee of Council on Education, will be in the 
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In virtue of my office as umpire, in consequenee of the 
equal balance of votes, I adjudge that the first prize be 
awarded to the model, ‘In memoriam’ aforesaid; and 
the second prize to the Gothic design, ‘ In memoriam 
aforesaid. 


cise a discretion in the selection of which of these two 
should be earried into execution, in order to choose the 
one which may be the most adapted and best suited, from 
local circumstances, to carry out the views of the sub- 
scribers in the most satisfactory manner. But in either 





Early English style, of white brick, with stone dress- | 
ings. The principal school-room will be 73 feet | 
6 inches in length and 30 fect in width, with desks | 
arranged along each side capable of seating 250 chil- | 
dren. There are to be two class-rooms 20 feet by | 
16 feet 6 inches each, in one of which there will be a | 
gallery. The roofs are to be open timbered, with | 
principals having arched ribs springing from stone 
corbels, and all the timbers stained in imitation of 
oak, At the intersection of the school and class- 
rooms, there will be a ventilating turret. The area 
of the school and class-rooms is 2,865 superficial feet ; 
and, according to the rate of 8 feet per child, on 
which the committee of council have their calculation 
as to capacity for teaching, accommodation for about 
350 children will be provided, and a play-ground will 
be attached to the school. Mr. Botterill, of Hull, is 
the architect ; Mr. Hall, the builder. 

Hunslet.—The foundation-stone of a new Sabbath 
and day school, in connection with Wesley Chapel, 
Hunslet, was laid on the 14th instant. The site 
selected is in Leathley-road, Pottery-field, the centre 
of a dense and increasing population ; and the school, 
when completed, will comprise a school-room 76 feet 
long by 85 broad, and master’s residence, and will 
accommodate 250 boys and girls,and 150 infants,as day 
scholars, and a still larger number as Sunday scholars. 
The estimated cost is 1,706/.; of which 1,500/. have | 
been raised, including a grant from the Committee of 
Council on Education, of 8367, ; the balance having 
been raised by subscription. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — New Roman Catholic 
schools, with a master’s house attached, have just 
been completed at the Brooms, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Consett iron-works, The build- 
ings are Gothic, and are of stone, with open timbered 
roofs, stained and varnished, projecting over the 
eaves, and finished with an orvamental ridge tile. 
The walling is built in long, flat courses, pointed | 
with dark mortar. The school is entered by two | 
porches, for boys and girls respectively, constructed | 
of timber and stone, and sct upon a stone base, the | 
timber being moulded and stained, and filled in be] 
tween with small courses of stone. Upwards of 150 
children attend the school, and, with the exception of | 
a few pounds subscribed, the whole cost has been | 
defrayed by the Rey. G. Dunn, of the Brooms. ‘The | 
architect from whose designs and under whose super- 
intendence the buildings have been carried out, was 
Mr. Archibald M. Dunn; and the contractors were 
Messrs, Gibson and Stewart, both of Newcastl«, 








THE MARYLEBONE FREE LIBRARY. 


Tuk statement made by “One of the Committee” of 
the above unfortunate and mismanaged institution, in the 
Builder of the 12th inst. is not altogether satisfactory. I 
do not think the placards, announcing its close and the 
return of books to the members, could have been widely 
distributed, as alleged: they could not have been diffused 
throughout the borough without my seeing them. Some 
time since, in a conversation I had with Mr. Somers, the 
secretary, he said they contemplated transferring them to 
the Tennison (Archbishop’s) Library, at the back of the 


National Gallery. I think a central situation like that was | 


more suitable for the transfer than the Fitzroy Teetotal 
Association could be, in an out-of-the-way place, very 
imperfectly known; or even preferably, the London 
Mechanics’ Institution. If application were made to many 
of the contributors, as stated, why was it not made to all? 
It was no more than they were entitled to, and displays a 
principle that can scarcely be defended. 
Cuan CHaTran, 





THE SHEFFIELD CRIMEAN MONUMENT 
COMPETITION, 


Tue following letter from Mr. T. L. Donaldson, to | 


the committee in this matter, dated 17th September, 
will show what has been done :— 


** Lbeg to report to you that Messrs. Pashley and Jack- 
son having arranged the drawings and models sent in by 


the competitors, at the rooms of the Royal Institute of 


British Architects, Messrs. Mitchell, Thomas H. Wyatt, 
Owen Jones, and myself, attended there on Friday, 
the 11th instant, and conferred and examined the several 


designs. Mr. G. G. Scott could not attend, being out of 


town. Mr. Mitchell also attended on Monday, the 14th 
instant, with Mr. G. G. Scott and Mr. Owen Jones, as 
also myself, and we again examined each drawing and 
model. The three referees again conferred together, and 
there being a difference of opinion on the merits of the 
respective designs, a paper was handed to me as umpire 
to decide thereon, 

It appeared that two of the gentlemen voted for ‘ +A. 
In memoriam,’ a Gothic design ; and two voted for ‘In 
memoriam,’ a model with an obelisk and figure of victory 
distributing wreaths—for the first prize. ; ‘“ 
‘i vo also voted for a Gothic design, with the motto, 

Tia,’ as the second best; and two for a drawing of 


a pillar, with the motto ‘ Tout : 
i est pour le mieux dans le 
meilleur des mondes possibles,’ . 


f 


cause the committee must take care to assure themselves 
that the authors respectively will execute their projects in 


jan able and satisfactory manner. The one to which I 


have awarded the premium requires much taste and 


| experience to carry out the sculpture in a first-rate style; 


and the construction of the Gothic design is so defective, 
as to require considerable modification to render it a 


| stable and permanent erection.” 





HWOUSE AGENTS’ ACTIONS, 

As a caution to my brother agents and surveyors I send 
you a decision of the Judge of the Brompton County 
Court in an action in which I was the defendant. 

Being the agent of twenty-two houses in one terrace, 
most of them empty, I put the plaintiff in one to take care 
of them, giving him ona written paper what his duties were 
to be, and what he was to be paid per week, besides a com- 
mission of 24 per cent. for every house of the twenty-two 
that a tenant was found for. Subsequently,—some six 
months after, eight of the houses being on mortgage, were 
taken possession of by the mortgagee, and J was deprived 
of the agency, leaving me but fourteen to manage. 

In one of these fourteen my servant, the plaintiff, still 


continued to live and act for me; but his weekly salary | 


having been reduced, I permitted him also to act for the 
mortgagee of the eight houses, telling him that I would 
have nothing to do with the payment for them, but he 
must make his own arrangements with him, This he did, 
verbally, and two of them having been let, he sent ina 
written claim to the mortgagee for the same 2} per cent. 


commission as I was paying him on the letting of the four- | 


teen houses. The mortgagee declined payment, and the 
plaintiff, whom I had in the meantime dismissed, then 
sued me as the agent, putting in the paper I gave him on 
first placing him in charge. 

The Judge decided that I must pay, because I had not 
given my servant, the plaintiff, a formal notice in writing 
to say that I was not the agent of the mortgagee, and had 


thus neglected to withdraw the said paper, which, indeed, | 


I had forgotten all about. 

This, Mr. Editor, may be law, but it certainly cannot be 
justice, to make me pay for the letting of houses of which 
I was not the agent when let. ’, Moxon, 





THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE opening conversazione will be held on the 


2nd of October, when an address will be read by the | 
president, Mr. Wigley, Papers have been provided | 


for all the public nights, as follow ;— 


Oct. 16. ‘ On the Public Libraries, Art Schools, 
Museums, and Buildings in London, with the Ad- 


Mr. 8S. C. Capes, 30. ‘ Architecture in connection 
with Competitions ;” Mr. E, Mallandaine. 

Noy. 13. A paper by Mr. J. H. Christian, 27. 
“ Review of the Iustructions on Ecclesiastical Build- 
ing by St. Charles Borromeo ;” Mr. G,J. Wigley. 

Dec. 11. “The Education and Professional Lives 
of the early Italian Architects, Artists, and Sculptors, 
contrasted with the Education and Practice of Modern 
Times ;”? Mr. R. Druce. 

Jan. 8. “Chimneys;” Mr, S. E. Rosser, 22. 
** Conversazione.” 

Feb. 5. “ The proper Limits of Imitation ;” Mr. 
|W. Young. 
| Works of Architecture ;’? Mr. J, Norton. 
| March 5. “ Speculation and Competition: their 

Effects on the Buildiogs of the present Day ;” Mr. 
| J. W. Penfold. 19. ‘ Science of House Building:;” 
Mr. G. Aicken. 

, April 16. “The value and due use of the Pic- 
turesque in Architecture;” Mr. A. Graham. 30. 
** Conversazione.” 





| May 28. “ London before the Fire;” Mr, B,J. | 


| Benwell; &e. 





| ARCHITECTURAL UNION COMPANY. 
| Supporters of this undertaking are gradually con- 


| solidating themselves, and are coming in; but in the | 
mean time the directors find they are obliged to close | 


with, or to reject the advantageous offer of the pre- 
| inises in Conduit-street. 


to make. Will you permit me, through your pages, 
to call attention to the fact that some 3,000/. are still 
to be provided, and that as the directors pledged 
themselves, in the first instance, not to proceed unless 
they could do so “ safely and easily,” they will, in 
duty to the shareholders, be obliged to lose ‘an excel- 
lent opportunily, unless enabled to act at once by an 
immediate accession of support? Their position is 
all the more tantalising because they have received a 
number of offers of aid, which are not in due form, 
but which are, no doubt, all intended to be fulfilled, 
though delayed from some cause or other. I trust 
before Tuesday next shares for the greater part of the 
above sum will be applied for. 
The Auxiliary Donation Fund continues to receive 
| accessions, and among the more recent are Messrs. 


In consequence of the equal balance of votes among the | 
original referees, I conceive that the committee may exer- | 


19. “ Fresco Painting as applied to | 


They must pay the whole | 
purchase-money down, and have the alterations, &c. | 


Lucas, of Belvedere-road, and Mr. Thomas Grissell 
Surely there are many more among the great and 
wealthy contractors who will lend a hand on this 
occasion, 

That part of the scheme which supplies galleries 
for the Architectural Exhibition and its adjuncts 
should be of especial interest, as it is sure to add 
greatly to the profits of all connected with building 
manufactures. The warm way in which Mr. Magous, 
Mr. Peirce, Mr. Jennings, &c. &c. have entered into 
| the matter, is a proof of their appreciation ; and they 
are able to judge, 

Jas. Epmeston, Jun. Hon. Sec. 





ST. CROSS HOSPITAL. 


As one who has taken and does still take a deep in- 
terest in the above magnificent and noble institution, 
with reference to the malversation of its richlyendowed 
| property, I was much gratified in reading the perti- 
| nent observations which appeared in a receut publica. 
| tion. The funds of that hospital, or more properly 
| of the two, “ the hospital of St. Cross,” refounded by 
| Henry de Blois, in 1157, in the parish of St. Faith, 
‘for a prior and thirteen impotent men, as a curative 
hospital, and the “Alms-house of noble poverty,” 
| founded-within the precincts of the former, by Cardi- 
‘nal Beaufort, in 1444, for a master, thirty-five 
decayed geutlemen, two chaplains, and three nurses, 
are, when ultimately restored, and the charities obtain 
| their right, capable of maintaining near 400 perma- 

nently crippled veterans of our army and navy, in- 
'stead of at present only thirteen non-cligible men. 
| The charity of Cardinal Beaufort has long ceased to 
exist, and the thirteen impotents reside in that 
foundation, their own having been razed to the 
ground years ago, The church is, as you justly 
observe, a most beautiful specimen of art, and 
being public property, ought to be exhibited to 
public gaze without filthy lucre; but, sir, it may be 
| gratifying to your readers to know that the days of 
the trustees who sanction such things are numbered, 
for, from the mastership of the hospital being proved, 
and admitted to be an ecclesiastical benefice, the 
Court of Chancery have no jurisdiction over it ; aud 
Mr. Knight, the member for West Worcestershire, 





‘intends bringing the whole of this nefarious case 


before the House of Commons, and a noe lord before 
the House of Lords, as nothing but Parliament can, 
under such circumstances, deal with it for the future ; 
and when all the infamy is fully exposed—as exposed 
it shall and will be—to public view, they will, as you 


: 3 hint at, if not corrected, apply the ‘‘apple-twig” 
| vantages they offer in Architectural Education,” by | remedy most unsparingly. 


H. Hotioway, 
Late Churchwarden of the Parish and Parish 
Church of St. Faith and St, Cross Hospital, 








| 

| THE HIGHWAYS OF MILE-END, 

| May I ask the favour of being allowed, through 
, the medium of your very useful columns, to say a few 
words on our public highways ? 

I would take this opportunity to express to you the 
pleasure I often feel in reading the many papers in 
the Builder, in which the merits of the workers in the 
| useful and the beautiful are discussed ; and also with 
‘the severities with which you treat occasionally 
‘those offenders who will venture their flimsies and 
their phantasies to the public, 

It is pleasant, sir, to note the many improvements 
now going on in the town—the demolition of the old 
hole-and-corner order of things, in the dark purlieus 

of which crime and infamy had so long and so 

‘securely nestled. These are the beginnings of a 
healthier characteristic of metropolitan life than that 
known to the fathers of the present race, and which 
| will, doubtless, in due time, produce a sounder and 
/worthier tone in the domestic arrangements aud 
‘tendencies of the coming generation. 

But to my object. I would introduce to public 
consideration, not the peculiarities of art, or any of 
her deeds, but a plain fact—the disgraceful condition 
of some of the highways of the metropolis. The one 
I would particularly introduce to public notice is that 
of Whitechapel-road, with its continuation of Mile- 
end. This road, the most airy, spacious, and plea- 
sant of all our main thoroughfares, runving in one 
broad, straight line from the town, is obstructed and 
disfigured to an intolerable extent. A thousand sorts 
of odds and ends are scattered partly over the pave- 
| ments, and all over the waste ground, from the pave- 

meut to the road—old shoes, brokery, crockery, 
costermongery, fish, shells,—the garbage of which are 
flung about and there left to putrify, in all directions, 
in the open air. Then, again, on Sunday, ont come 
the licensed victuallers in great strength, filling the 
pathways with their benches and their crowds of 
guzzlers. This, combined with the efforts of the 
smokers, hawking and spitting, from the boy of twelve 
, to him of threescore, make up a scene truly disgusting. 
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Such is the state of things, particularly on Sundays. 
The pathways are then impassable; aud unless you 
are disposed to fight your way through the filthy 


crowd, and fill your lungs with the foul effluvia, you | 
are compelled to give up the footpath and take to the | 


road. No wonder that the Zimes calls us a “rough 
lot” at Mile-end ! 

Now and then complaints are heard against the 
“ authoritics,” for permitting this mischief; but all 
this is mere smoke. Why, it is the authorities them- 
selves—I mean the people of the district—who 
originate and perpetuate the mischief. Shopkeepers, 
now-a-days, are not content with a reasonable display 
of their goods in their shops, but fill the pathways 
with them; thereby giving the passengers, not only 
an opportunity of seeing them, but of sicking them 
before them to test their true merits. Yet this 
exposure of their goods cannot be to the interest of 
the owners. Who but an idiot would buy White- 
chapel furniture ? the varoish and joinery of which 
are daily exposed to the dislocating influcnces of the 
sun, the wind, and the rain. 

As I understand the law, the vestry, as consti- 
tuted by Sir B. Hall’s Act, are vested with the power 
to manage the affairs of the parish throughout these 
details. If so, how can they look on the disgraceful 
state of their main thoroughfare without feeling the 
vatural impulse to use their power in the endeavour 
to abate the evil? One would imagine that they 
would feel proud to use their power to cleanse and 
beautify this their public highway, possessing in 
itself so many desirable capabilities. I am willing, 
however, to grant that vestrymen have some curious 
throes to encounter in these matters. The great 
Napoleon, it is said, fonnd more difficulty in the 
little domestic squabbles of his own fire-side, than in 
his conquests of Europe; so with the vestrymen. 
The greatest parochial heart will throb with leniency 
when called upon to do its duty upon a chum, whom 
it sits beside in those cozy adjournments to the 
“Pig and Whistle,” which will ever occur in the 
best regulated vestries. 

A Tax-Payer or Forty Years’ STANDING. 








ENCOURAGEMENT TO DESIGNERS. 
ELECTRO-SILVER BEDSTEAD FOR EGYPT. 
A LARGE German or electro-silver state bedstead, 
manufactured by Messrs. Charles Williams and Co. of 


Oxford-street, is now on view at Willis’s-rooms, | 


St. James’s. It is one of six which were ordered by 
the late Viceroy Abbas Pasha, in contemplation of the 
marriage of his son to the daughter of the late Sultan 
of Egypt. Three of them are camp bedsteads, which 
admit of being taken to pieces and deposited in a case 


of very small dimensions. The dimensions of the | 
bedstead on view are, height 13 feet, length 7 feet | 


6 in. and width 5 feet. The head of the bedstead is 
composed of polished pierced work out of the solid 
metal, and is surmounted by a rich Italian foliage. 
The foot partly harmonizes in character with the 


head, but has on the outer side a shell-like ornament | 


in bold relief too large in scale for the rest of the 
design. The sides are composed of rich Italiau scroll- 
work, the open work being shown by crimson 
velvet lining. The base consists of polished Guil- 


loche ornameut, and the eutire work is surmounted | 


by an arched canopy, supported by four light, bril- 
liantly polished pillars. We understand that the cost 
of the six articles will not be less than 10,000/. 

The manufacturer seems proud rather than other- 
wise of the fact, that the design is “taken” from a 
carved wooden bedstead shown in the foreign depart- 
ment of the 1851 Exhibition. We have not the same 
feeling on the matter, and regret that none of the 
10,0007, spent is to goto art. This is encouraging 
our designers with a vengeance. The workmanship 
of the bedstead is excellent, but we do not appreciate 
the choice of the material for such a purpose, 





STAINED-GLASS WINDOW FOR ELY 
CATHEDRAL. 

Mr. Francis OLipHant, aided by Mr. Dyce, R.A. 
has just now executed a window for Ely Cathedral of 
more than common excellence in several respects. It 
will be remembered that it was progosed to set up 
here a choristers’ window, but those to whom it was 
mentioned fell off when money was needed, and the 


present work, commenced under the original proposi- | 
tion, is inscribed, “In honour of God and his wor- | 


ship this window is presented by Thomas Ingram, 
some time chorister in this church.” Mr. Dyce, we 
understand, gave his services gratuitously, in conse- 
quence of the circumstances, and the painter also met 
the views of the donor. The window is of three 


lights, and is an illustration of the text “ Praise ye | 


the Lord: all his angels, both young men and 
maidens, old men and children, praise ye the Lord.” 
In the centre, David, seated, gives praise with his 
harp, and a crowd of worshippers behind raise their 


THE BUILDER. 





| 


jright males and children, carry out the idea: the 
whole are under fourteenth-century canopies. The 
figures, although sullicieutly conventionalized, are well 
drawn, and the expression of some of the heads—that 
of the female with the musical instrument in the le‘t- 
hand light particularly—is excellent. The white 
glass, judiciously introduced in thin lines, is very 
good—pearly and sparkling. We may safely cun- 
gratulate all the parties concerned. 

Mr. Oliphant has ia hand a large east window for 
the church at Diss, to be erected in memory of the 
Rev. Mr. Manning, the late rector. . 
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NOTES UPON IRON. 
THE iron trade has experienced a serious check in 
the last ten days. Nearly all communications between 


the British ironmaster and his very valu«ble customer 


on the other side of the Atlantic have beea s ispended 
until the money panic in America assumes a somewhut 
different feature to that which it now preseats. During 
the time that we have named, a larze number of 


orders recently sent from the United States market 
have been countermanded, and the execution of others 
has been suspended. The home trade, however, con- 
tinues tolerably good; and since our last report there 
has sprung up a better demand for plates intended for 
eirders for bridges, and other wrought-iron erections. 
‘There are now also afloat orders for considerable quan- 
tities of iron of a description which show that strac- 
tures of a like kind are being multiplied in this 
country, Materi«l of no ordit ary q ality is $ Us ht 
after in such instances. 

The state of the trade cannot be spoken of so 
favourably as the mauner in which we had cause for 
mentioning it last week. Most of the firms that are 
largely engaged in the American trade would now, we 
doubt not, be accessible at a shade lower rates ; whilst 
iron of a quality equal to some sent from the larger 
number of those houses may be obtained at 20s. less 

| than they are quoting. Still there is no good ground 
for declaring a reduction for the next quarter upon 
| the rates which have ruled in the last, and for some 
{time previously. Therefore, the preliminary meeting, 
| which will be held next Wednesday at Wolverhamp 
ton, will pass off with a recommendation to the 
quarterly meetings, that will commence a fortnight 
afterwards, to contirm previous rates. 
| The trade in pigs remains very quict; and very 
little was done in the way of sales either at Wolver- 
hampton on Wednesday, or at Birmingham yesterday 
(Thursday). 


LONDON FOOD. 





Tr is feared that our cattle may be attacked by a 
murrain or distemper, very fatal, which may be called 
| by some other name. In fact, it is thought that this 
complaint has not ouly reached Ireland, but also our 
own shores, for serious cases are reported to have 
happened in Worcestershire. 

It is scarcely our province to inquire how these dis- 
eases, which are similar in their effects upon certain 
kinds of brute beasts to plague and cholera in human 
beings, are brought from place to place ; but it is certain 
that, although the cholera is evidently not infectious, it 
| attacks particular districts under certain circumstances, 

when people are stricken down as if by the sword. We 
have conquered various plagues which have sorely beset 
humanity in this metropolitan city; and it is shown 
day by day that we are by sanitary arrangements 
driving away those local agencies which attract malaria 
and kill multitudes. The same good management 
which saves the life of man will save that of beasts. 

Let us therefore most impressively direct the atten- 
tion of those who have the care of cattle to those sure 
sanitary laws which will save them. 

Cows and horses, and singing-birds, will no more 
be free from pecu.iar fevers and pestilences, in ill- 
conditioned places, than their owuers. 

If this murrain of cattle shou'd unfortunately 
; spread in England, then it will demand the con- 
sideration of those who have the management of 
these affairs, if it would not be better to remove the 
animals, under the advice of those who understand 
the value of proper drainage and the working of these 
plague diseases, to neighbourhoods which may be 
more salubrious. 

Let us recommend to those who have cows kept in 
London, to see that the sheds in which they dwell are 
well ventilated and drained, and kept thoroughly 
cleansed, both for the sake of the cows and the ivha- 
bitants: and it also will be most important that the 
officers of health should most carefully inspect the 
food of the poor, for we cannot believe, although some 
statements have been made to the coutrary, that 
animals which die from disease can be proper for the 
food of either children or adults: the cooking cannot 
carry off the effects of putrefaction. 

It has been thought that the improved arrange- 


j voices. In the left-hand light, females, and in the | 





ments at the new cattle-market would have been 


| sufficient to have prevented the admission of any un- 


wholesome oxen, pigs, sheep, Kc. into that place for 
sale. We fear, however, that discretion has not been 
shown on this point, for only on Friday last we saw 
some cows, the fag end of the market, being driven up 
to town, which attracted every one’s attention. The 
backs were arched up: in parts the bone was seen 
through the skin: they were, in fact, ia the last stage 
of disease ; and yet, notwithstanding the sad condi- 
tion of the poor brutes, the udders were of extraor- 


dinary size. It is sickening to think that these cows 


, had been recently supplying milk, and were probably 


going then to be used for the food of the poor. The 
driver, when asked where he was taking the animals, 


said “To the Zoological Gardens.’ The autho- 
rities of Smithfield market ought not to admit iuto that 
place aniinals which are unfit for human food: some 


} “ s ) 1° 
I upervision should be established. 





PROPOSED BLACKBURN INFIRMARY. 

Wiru reference to the plans for this structure about 
to be chosen in competition, Mr. Lang, a surgeon of the 
town, has addressed a letter to the Preston Guardian, 
rig htly urging that the principles acted on in the con- 
struction of tle large hospitals in France, should have 
full consideration before the plan for Blackburn be 
selected,—‘‘ that each sick ward should occupy the 
entire width of the building, that there may be no 
blank walls, but the windows opposite cach other 
along the entire sides: these windows should extend 
to the very top of the room, be exactly far enough 
apart to admit two beds, with an intervening space of 
3 or 4 feet between them. No bed should be under 
or opposite a window, nor within 3 fect of the wall, 
nor nearer than 12 feet from the beds of the opposite 
side of the ward. A ward sufficiently large for thirty 
beds is infinitely preferable to five wards of six beds 
each. The best mode of heating an hospital is by 
means of large fires or stoves in the rooms, and no mode 
of ventilation will be successful which dis:egards the 
window arrangement described. A fiucly-perforated 
metallic plate may be adapted to the top of each win- 
dow, as it will be required in windy weather. Each 
ward should be completely isolated, the entrance 
being from the open air.” The writer says correctly, 
that some of the most recently-erected hospitals in 
this country have been badly planned, and are con- 
sequent'y the cause of protracted disease and death to 
many of their afflicted inhabitants. The editor of 
the Guardian, in a note on Mr. Lang’s letter, makes 
kind and flattering reference to recent articles in the 
Builder, on the subject of hospitel construction, 


| wherein we set forth and advocated the arrangement 


adopted by Mr. Lang. 





NEWHALL-HOUSE, MILWAUKEE. 

Tuts large and recently erected hotel was opened 
on the 25th ult. and a grand festival in honour of the 
occasion given at the Albany-hall; also a new struc- 
ture immediately opposite. The committee alone 
consisted of 500 persons, and the citizens took five 
thousand tickets, of five dollars each, thereby renders 
ing the celebration the most important of the kind 
that has taken place in the north-west. We under- 
staud the entire cost of the building is about 160,000 
dollars, and 70,000 dollars for fitting up and furnish- 
ing, a large portion of which came from the East. 
The building has a frontage, to Main-street, of 180 
feet, with a flank, towards Michigan-strect, of 120 
feet. It is six stories in height, exclusive of base- 
ment, and is faced with Milwaukee brick, which is 


' stated to be of excellent quality. The grand entrance 


is in Main-street, and leads to a spacious hall whence 
branch the corridors off which the principal apart- 
ments are provided. Suites of rooms, comprehending 
all the usual arrangements and accommodation in such 
establishments, are provided. Situated at the rear of 


the building is a maguilicent and very large dining- 


room, freseced by an emiuent artist, Otto Fritz, who is 
also decorating the Hyatt House at Janesville. Imme- 
diately above the ladies’ private staircase is an 
enclosed piazza, usually appropriated for smoking 
purposes. The saloon, or bar, occupies a prominent 
position, and is said to be “ replete with all the com- 
forts for the inward [outward] man.” <A splendidly 
appointed billiard-room is also added. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth stories are appropriated 
to bed, dressing, and bath rooms, &e. the supply of 
hot and cold water being very complete, by means of 
water-works, with engine, ia the basement story. 
Each room hes its fireplace, and ventilation has been 
carefully provided for. Large tanks, with a perpetual 
supply of water, are constructed on the roofs, and so 
arranged as to flood the whole building, or any portion 
thereof, in case uf accident by fire. Cvoking provi- 
sion is made for 600 persons, and the kitchens, with 
laundries, drying and iroving rooms, with accommo- 
dation for servauts, are in the basement, All the in- 
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. eee ee ay oe : l be . his ‘Culinary Campaign,” just, West-enp Terminus For RaiLways. — With 
ternal appnances, ens yee pica aes “% me “en dge, which oan kK, be | reference to the suggested adoption of the site of the 
ae mestty wunder, a a +t as ats. This siguntie | Historical Reminiscences of the late War, with the Grosvenor canal and basin for a west-end terminus, 
others hav 2 — — “% ger "individual 2 Mr. | plain art of cookery, for military institutiovs, the | Licut.-colonel Pottinger asks us to say that its 
eta iged He hear tthe ‘he entire expense himself: army, navy, and the public, the end aimed at is the | availability for the purpose was first suggested by 
it is ; leased t Messrs. Rean and Rice, two enter- | same, though the bulk of the book consists of an him, and brought to the notice of the Crystal Palace 
oe ee see oe /amousing and interesting relation of what befell when Company. We comply with the request, although it 
‘the energetic, ’cute, and clever chefwent to theCrimea. | is by no means evident in the documents sent to us 

‘ It is to be hoped that much of what he taught will that this really was the case, however assured of it 
RECENT PATENTS.* be adopted in our army and navy generally. The the writer himself may feel. 

Winiram Ricuarpson, Ranelagh-grove, Pimlico. Duke of Newcastle wrote to him at Scutari,—“ Your! G1iascow Harpour.—One of the heaviest and 
—Improvements in the use of Iron, or any other | philanthropic labours in this country deserve the most costly works ever undertaken by the Clyde 
Metal, by itself or in combination with other mate- thanks of every Englishman; and, for one, I am Trust is now approaching completion,—the new addi- 
rials, for structural purposes. Dated 13th February, grateful for w hat I have seen of your good work at tion to the South Quay wall. The length of the new 
1857.—The essential principle of this invention is the Seutari.”” This is high praise, and we believe he wall is nearly one-third of a mile, and when it is 
use and application of iron, or avy other metal, in, deserves it. completed there will be a stretch of quay-wall west- 
segments bolted together in combination with bricks, | : ee ward from Glasgow-bridge of 2,028 yards, or fully 
tiles, or any kind of pottery, or concrete, or wood, as | VARIORUM. | a mile and one-eighth of quayage for vessels on the 
a lining to the iron, so that the parts and the mate-| Mr. Tuomas Hopuey, the author of a lecture on south side of the harbour. The section of the wall is 
rials being connected with each other, and securely Respiration, some time since noticed in our columns, ‘curvilinear in front and vertical at back, is in thick- 
fastened together, and the joints made good, the has had published, by Churchill, of New Burlington- | ness seven feet at top and sixteen feet at bottom, and 
whole combivation shall form an air and water-tight street, another of the same series, titled “A Lecture on contains in all about 650,000 cubie feet of masonry 
structure of great strength, the iron being the out- Bodily Exercise, being the second ofa seriesof plain and and concrete, or about 47,000 tons weight. Some of 
side, and the other materials referred to the inside of simple lectures on the Education of Man, written with the stones employed in the wall weigh fully three 
such structure. a view to delivery in London.” Mr. Hopley’s object tons, and the only dressing they receive is from the 

D. A. Lams, Berwick - upon - Tweed. — Water- is to aid in the formation of a correct popular opinion “pick.” It is intended to give a depth of 20 feet at 
closets. Dated 13th February, 1857.—This inven- on the importance of observing and obeying the laws low water, so that the largest vessels when laden may 
tion of improvements in water-closets consists of an of our constitution in all that affects the health, s0 as lie afloat at all times of the tide, as in the docks of 
arrangement by which any given quantity of water to insure, as far as possible, the possession of a sound London and Liverpool ; and in this respect it forms 
can be supplied to the basin, the flowing being regu- mind in a sound body. His style of treating his the most important addition that has yet been made 


prising and well-known hotel proprietors. 





lated by pressure. important subject is vigorous and effective, and is to the harbour, Its cost is about 50,000/.— Scottish 
Marmapuke WiiuamM Hatrert, St. George’s- likely to strike forcibly on the minds of his readers or | Press. 
road, Ecclestou-square. — Securing Windows, Svc. hearers, and to induce them to think for themselves| SuipwricHtTs’ AND CARPENTERS’ STRIKE AT 
, Eccleston-s ' 


Dated 13th February, 1857.—This invention consists on a subject with which all ought to be well Wuitenaven.—About ninety shipwrights aud thirty 
in an improved arrangement of apparatus for securing acquainted. It is strange how ignorant the public are joiners have been idle for a period of seventeen weeks, 
windows and other openings in buildings. For this of the wonderful construction, mechanism, and laws when, during the whole of that time, the former 
purpose vertical bars are employed, aud these bars of their own bodily and mental constitution. The might have been receiving 1/. 4s. and the latter 
are ranged at a short distance apart across the wio- | public curiosity is ever turned outward and away 1/, 1s. per week. At Maryport the hands were only 
dow or opening to be secured as when ordinary fixed from such a subject, and anything, however trifling off work a day, which sufficed to show them the folly 
bars are employed, but in place of being permanently as a source of scientific or general interest, will attract of a strike. To all, 120 men have been voluntarily 
fixed at a distance apart, they are connected or jointed attention rather than the grand “ Nosce teipsum” off work seventeen weeks ; and the loss to the com- 
together, so that they can be folded or brought cluse which truly is beyond all else in importance as a’ munity of Whitehaven will in that time amount to 
to each other, and packed out of sight in the spaces subject of either scientific or popular research. nearly 2,500/. A considerable number of hands are 
at the sides of the window or other opening where The publication, by Waugh, of Syduey, of the first out of employment in Liverpool and other places, 
shutters are usually fitted. monthly number of “ The Sydney Magazine of and the resources of the woion are growing more and 

Wirt Cooke, Cornhill, London.—Ventilating. Science and Art,” in a form similar to that of our more inadequate to the demands upou its funds. The 
Dated 14th February, 1857.—This invention con- own Society of Arts Journal, affurds a good indication strike must, there‘ore, shortly terminate.— Cumder- 
sists, first, in an improved method of constructing of scientific progress in an important colony. land Pacquet. ; 7 
ventilators of wire gauze or other perforated material, Amongst a variety of other subjects it contains reports ArcH OLOGICAL ASSOCIATION FOR WwW ARWICK 
so that they may be suitable to be fitted to the sash of papers and proccediogs of the Philosophical Society ann W ORCESTER.—In accordance with a resolution 
of a window or door, so as to occupy the place of one of New South Wales, of which Sir William Denison, passed at the recent joint meeting of the Worcester 
or more squares of glass or other material. _ the Governor-general of the colony, is the president, Diocesan and Birmingham Architectaral societies, 

Henry Younc Darracorr Scorr, Brompton and of the Australian Horticultural and Agricultural a meeting has been held at Birmingham for the pur- 
Barracks, near Chatham, Kent.— Cement. Dated Society. The Buider is (we may almost say of pose of taking the necessary preliminary steps for the 
roar , ) a contributor to its miscellaneous columns. establishment of an Archeological Association for the 
counties of Warwick and Worcester. Mr. C. H. 





19th February, 1857.—This invention of an improved ©°UTS¢ 
manufacture of cement relates to certain improvements | : - : Dusdheliey peniiel, ‘Revdations wee pened to 
in a Aap A sate —— Ream ae FBiscellanea. the effect that the new society be entitled the “ Mid- 
vatentee, and bearing date April 17th, 1856, wherein | asian ' ~ : ‘ Hieramegee 
leinel lime is subjected to the action of sulphurous| =Caturprat at DapizeeLe.—On the 8th inst. the eens Pig gen cs Pier 
acid, aud thus a plaster stucco or mortar which will Bishop of Bruges laid the first stone of a new cathe- “ seheole rae gph sole oe ees 
quickly set and attain a considerable degree of hard- dral at Dadizeele, in the diocese of Bruges. The otner br i ‘ - Proce , hi. “ 
ness is produced, the action being apparently due to church is to be constructed of brick, with French mie ga oe! pa) v6. 
the presence of a small per-centage of sulphate conse- stone dressings. Upwards of 11,000 persons wit- 6 ne eee 
quent upon this treatment. The object of the present nessed the ceremony, amongst whom were the Bishop rR sil M , at sine aie hewn the 
invention is to impart to quick lime the properties of of Ghent, the Princess of Luxemberg and Montmo- © ee f ieccces h ri Alle y ate j 
a cement by means of an inexpensive and convenient rency and daughters, the Counts of Beaufort Itiram, Promoters o 4 ead c - i 4 se 0 be 
process, which is carried out ia the following man- | the Baron de Nonilles and Bethune, the governor of ee poaieesiqgindlemelie e, = abbr oo 
ner :—Lime prepared by any of the ordinary methods | Bruges, &e. &e. Messrs. Pugin and Murray, of Public might gps mA r.unity 0 hos seri wt “ 
is by mechanical means reduced to a powder, and is London, are the architects. sum ape viene J to de me | t eg nese oF its sree 4 1d 
intimately mixed with from 5 to 10 per cent. ofits) Openinc oF OakLANDS CuHapet, SuEPuERn’s- 4 — wt enh € result, it ra . 
weight of gypsum, sulphate of lime (commonly known pusu.—This chapel has been opened for Divine ser- OMY — ote 6 DUE sa, operations are now ordere 
as plaster of Paris), or sulphate of iron, or sulphate vice. It will accommodate upwards of 500. The to proceed with inereased vigour. 
of magnesia may be added thereto. In order to pre- entire cost, exclusive of the ground, granted by Mr. Tue CABINETMAKERS’ STRIKE AT LivERPOOL.— 
duce a sufficiently pure state of division and intimate Peter Broad, and valued at 500/. and of 300/. for Five journeymen cabinetmakers, John Griffiths, Bos 
admixture of the several ingredients, he finds it con- building materials, also gratuitously contributed, has Warber, James Rowe, James Harris, and William 
venient first to mix the lime and either of the sul- | been about 2,800/. of which 1,200/. remain to be col- M’Millen, have been committed for trial at Liverpool, 
phates above-mentioned by hand, and then to grind lected. The building is of the Corinthian order, from under a charge of conspiracy. They were brought 
them in a mill, and finally pass them through a bolt- the design of Mr. G. G. Searle, architect, the de- before the police magistrate charged simply with inti- 
ing sieve. The lime should be perfectly fresh when tails of which have been carried out by Mr. Ennor, midation, having attempted to force one Walter J. 
used, but should have been drawn from the kiln a the builder. Stevens, employed by Mr. Thomas Bradley and 
day or two, according to the state of the atmosphere, = Tue WeLincron Monument Mopeis.—Allow others, to refrain from working for them as a journey- 
before grinding. The resulting mixture is packed in me to ask whether the valuable specimens of monu- man cabinetmaker. The case arises out of the strike 
rags or casks for use, and is treated as other calca- mental designrecen'ly exhibited in Westminster Hall which has continued since 9th May last, and has 








reous cements. are to remain in the studio, neglected and forgotten, greatly obstructed the course of trade at Liverpoo} 
= or and entirely lost to the admirers of British and foreign | ever since, although only a small minority of the men 

Books Receiver art? Surely this should not be. I would suggest had conspired against their fellows. Stevens had 

: (before it be too late) that the Crystal Palace Com- _been obtained from Plymouth. In order to carry out 

ons a in. I : pany endeavour to prevail upon the artists to allow their illegal procedure, they had paid considerable 
~~ mane aga ances Raninata their models to be exhibited in a department there, sums advanced by Mr. Bradley to his men, in 


entirely devoted to that purpose. Every one must be order to secure their co-operation, or rather their 
aware that the artists have not only expended much | co-idleness, and had threatened others who had re- 
time and mental labour in the preparation of their sisted their pretension to interfere with them. In the 
several designs, but also incurred very heavy expenses. course of his examination, Mr. Bradley, for the pur- 
I would add, that a small additioual sum might be | pose of showing that this strike was tyranny by the 
charged for viewing them, and the proceeds applied to minority of the workmen, as bearing upon the majo- 
a fund for their ultimate purchase. The collection, | rity of their fellows, produced a list of journeymen 
be it remembered, is the result of the most strenuous | cabinetmakers in the country. It comprised 50,000 
exertions of men of all countries, and should such be men, of whom only 1,000 were members of the asso- 


M. Soyer, in all his works, strives to advance a 
cause we have much at heart,—the improvement of 
the condition of the masses,—and has, therefore, our 
earnest commendation and support. The waste of 
food on the part of the poorer members of the com- 
munity, through want of knowledge, is enormous. 
Meat which, properly prepared, would have been 
both nutritious and agreeable, is made digestible and 
repulsive, and much is thrown aw ty which might 


ee ee pallets, I tases: permitted to vanish from the sight without a single ciation. In Manchester, he said, there were 600 
* Selected from the lists published in the Engineer Voice being raised to rescue it from oblivion ? | cabinetmakers, seventy of whom only were members 
journal, | Horace Perkins, | of the association. 
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